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When a Catholic “divorces” his wife and remarries, 
people start talking about the marriage courts 
of the Church. This article tells how the courts 
work and separates fact from confusing rumor 


THOSE 


MYSTERIOUS 


MARRIAGE COURTS 


Condensed from The Sign Dan Herr 


THE possible ex- 
ception of determin- 
ing when to stand, 
kneel, or sit at High 

Mass, there is pro- 

bably no greater source of confu- 
sion among American Catholics 
than the ecclesiastical marriage 
courts. The confusion is likely to 

become a real problem when a 

“good Catholic,” sometimes the 

man in the next block and some- 

times a celebrity whose case is a 


The Sign (December, '57), 


nation-wide sensation, “divorces” 
his wife and perhaps even remar- 
ries — all with the approval of 
the Church. 

Actually, the facts about the 
marriage courts of the Church are 
far from sensational. .A know- 
ledge of them is needed to dispel 
the prevalent misinformation too 
often resulting from gossip, in- 
nuendo, and falsehood. 

Outstanding in the nation are 
the marriage courts of the Chi- 
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cago Archdiocese. Because Chi- 
cago is the largest archdiocese in 
the country and one of the largest 
in the world, the number of cases 
processed is exceptional. The fact 
that the Chicago marriage courts 
are so esteemed, however, arises 
not from size, but from the very 
special interest taken in the courts 
by Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, and from the 
zeal of Monsignor Edward M. 
Burke, Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese, who as diocesan officialis 
(one who acts for the bishop in 
all juridical matters) has been en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
these courts by Cardinal Stritch. 

More than 100 priests, (12 full- 
time, the rest part-time) process, 
argue, and pass on the many 
hundreds of cases that come be- 
fore the Chicago courts annually. 
By phone, by mail, and in person, 
men and women of every race 


April 
and_ color, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, seek from these courts 
the solutions for their own par- 
ticular problems. Some come to 
the marriage courts to petition for 
a separation or, perhaps, to seek 
permission to obtain a “civil di- 
vorce”; others, who have deprived 
themselves of the sacraments by 
attempting marriage outside the 
Church, are anxious to return to 
the fold; still others are in doubt 
about the validity of their mar- 
riage. 

Typical is the case of Larry ond 
Jean, which, of course, are not 
their real names. Larry was a 
young successful advertising exe- 
cutive married to Jean, a ballet 
dancer who had given up her ca- 
reer for marriage. Larry’s job de- 
manded night work; out-of-town 
customers representing important 
accounts had to be entertained. 
This meant several nights a week 
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away from Jean and the two chil- 
dren. Larry was aware that the 
demands of his job presented a 
danger to his marriage, but he 
believed the job was essential in 
order to maintain the standard of 
living which he and Jean desired. 

Jean not only resented the long 
evenings alone but, because of her 
own experiences in the theater, 
became suspicious of Larry’s ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Despite 
Larry's efforts to reassure her, his 
pleading of his love for her and 
the family, she became neuroti- 
cally jealous. When he did have a 
free evening she insisted that he 
take her out and entertain her as 
he did his clients. She sought so- 
lace in drink and soon became an 
alcoholic. Inevitably other men 
came into her life. Larry tried 
everything — even offering to seek 
another job — without success. In 
desperation, he asked Monsignor 
Burke for help and petitioned for 
permission to separate. For the 
sake of his children, he was per- 
mitted to sue for a “civil divorce” 
so he could obtain their custody. 

Not typical was the case of a 
distraught wife who visited the 
courts to report that, a few days 
after their marriage, her husbapd 
had been arrested for a murder 
committed many years before and 
had been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Was she to suffer the 
rest of her life because of his 
crime? The answer, regretfully, 
was yes, because investigation 
showed that the marriage had 
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been valid and that subsequent 
developments in no way affected 
its validity. 

The marriage courts of the 
Chicago Archdiocese consist of 
three distinct courts: the Separa- 
tion Court which, as its title im- 
plies, has jurisdiction over peti- 
tions for the right of husbands 
and wives to live apart; the 
Nullity Court which rules on the 
validity of marriages; and the 
Roman Court which processes 
cases that can be decided only by 
the authorities in Rome. 

Except in a case where one of 
the marriage partners has incon- 
testable evidence that the other is 
guilty of adultery (and the in- 
jured party is neither guilty of 
adultery himself nor has he con- 
doned the sin of his spouse), a 
Catholic may not separate from 
the marriage partner without per- 
mission of the bishop. This per- 
mission, in the Chicago Archdio- 
cese, is obtained through the 
Separation Court. 

By far the majority of marriage 
cases are handled by the Separa- 
tion Court. Cases questioning the 
validity of a marriage are far less 
numerous and cases involving the 
Roman Court still rarer. 

A husband or wife who seeks 
permission from the Chicago 


Separation Court to live apart is 
first interviewed by a priest to 
determine whether a hearing is 
justified. If any evidence is un- 
covered that would question the 
validity of the marriage itself, the 
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case is immediately transferred to 
the Nullity Court. Throughout the 
interview and the hearing, every 
attempt is made to bring about 
a reconciliation, and these efforts 
are successful in about one-third 
of the cases — a remarkable 
achievement considering that a 
case seldom reaches the Court un- 
less seemingly the point of no re- 
turn has been passed. 

Petitions for separation may 
allege mental or physical cruelty, 
danger to body or soul, refusal 
to raise the children as Catholics, 
or any number of similar threats 
to marriage happiness. One priest- 
judge is selected to hear the case. 
Both parties are summoned to the 
hearing. The procedure is infor- 
mal but dignified and may be 
completed in one hearing; or, in 
more complex cases, a series of 
hearings may be necessary. The 
decision, which is ordinarily ren- 
dered immediately, may deny the 
petition and direct the parties to 
live together again as husband 
and wife, may grant a trial sep- 
aration with another hearing at a 
later date, or many allow a per- 
manent separation. The decision 
may be accompanied by condi- 
tiqns requiring one or both par- 
ties to seek psychiatric help or 
medical or financial guidance. 

In some cases permission may 
be given the injured party to sue 
in the civil courts for separate 
maintenance and, more rarely be- 
cause of the possibility of public 
scandal, to sue for a “civil di- 
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vorce.” Such permission is grant- 
ea reluctantly; only when no 
other recourse is available to the 
injured party and where the 
party would be subject to grave 
damage, usually financial or in- 
volving the custody of the chil- 
dren. 

Depending on their complexity, 
cases involving doubts about the 
validity of a marriage are assign- 
ed to one of three divisions of the 
Nullity Court in accordance with 
the nature of the petition: Defect 
of Form, Documentary, or Tri- 
bunal. 

The case of Tom and Joan is an 
example of trials under the juris- 
diction of the Nullity Court. Un- 
like most cases, more than three- 
fourths of which are initiated by 
the wife, Tom originated the ac 
tion. He now regretted having 
obtained a “civil divorce” without 
permission and devoutly desired 
to return to the sacraments. His 
intention was only to obtain for- 
giveness for disobeying the laws 
of the Church, but the priest who 
interviewed him realized that his 
case should be presented to the 
Nullity Court. 

Tom’s marriage to Joan, a non- 
Catholic, had broken up when 
she told him that she had decided 
before they were married she 
would divorce him if their mar- 
riage did not work out to her 
satisfaction. Furthermore, she had 
no intention of raising their child 
a Catholic as she had promised. 

A careful investigation sub- 
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stantiated Tom’s claim and, at the 
trial, friends of the couple and 
even Joan herself admitted that 
she had made public statements 
proving that she did not believe 
in the permanency of the mar- 
riage bond. The decision, upheld 
by the Court of Appeals, was that 
the marriage was null and void 
and that Tom was free to marry. 

It must be remembered that 
marriage, which is a sacrament 
when both parties are baptized, 
is always a contract, and that the 
Church has the power to legislate 
what impediments (such as want 
of age, impotence, bond of prior 
marriage, a close blood or spirit- 
ual relationship, among others) 
would make a_ marriage invalid 
and which elements must be 
present for a valid marriage. The 
Church insists that the marriage 
of a Catholic be performed be- 
fore a duly authorized priest and 
two witnesses, that the consent 
be freely given — without pres- 
sure, fear, ignorance or mental 
restriction — and that this con- 
sent include on the part of both, 
fidelity (a union of one to the 
other excluding all others), indis- 
solubility (till death do them 
part), and the right to the true 
marital act. 

When the validity of a marriage 
is in question, a preliminary hear- 
ing is held to ascertain if the case 
has merit. If a trial is indicated, 
a date is set and the witnesses 
summoned to appear. In former 
days, the summons was posted on 
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the chancery door and, although 
this method is still allowed, more 
modern methods are used. The 
defendant and witnesses may be 
informed to appear by mail, 
through their parish, or, if all else 
fails, by two advertisements in the 
diocesan ne per. 

The type of trial procedure de- 
pends on the case. A simple, al- 
most self-evident case, an at- 
tempted marriage outside the 
Church by a Catholic being a 
good example, is considered a 
Defect of Form and only one 
judge and one decision is required. 
The Documentary procedure is 
limited to cases where the facts 
are a matter of record and beyond 
dispute (a previous marriage or a 
“marriage” first cousins, 
for example). Here again, only 
one judge and one decision is re- 
quired but, in addition, a Defen- 
der of the Bond whose sole pur- 
pose is to defend the validity of 
the marriage bond must act. He 
has the authority to appeal the 
decision. 

Cases under the jurisdiction of 
the Tribunal Court ordinarily in- 
volve question of consent. A for- 
mal trial of the Tribunal Court 
requires three to five judges, a 
Defender of the Bond, a Procur- 
ator Advocate (to act for the 
plaintiff) and, if necessary, the 
Promoter of Justice, a special 


representative of the Bishop who 
has the power to intervene when- 
ever he believes the common good 


of society is endangered. In cases 
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heard by the Tribunal Court two 
favorable verdicts are required. 

The trial begins with a read- 
ing of the petition or “libellus” in 
which is stated the reasons why 
the petitioner believes that his 
marriage is invalid and is follow- 
ed by an exact statement of the 
point in question. As the witness- 
es, who are sworn to secrecy, are 
called, the Chief Judge asks each 
the questions which have been 
prepared in advance by the De- 
fender of the Bond as well as the 
questions considered pertinent by 
the judges. When all the evidence 
has been obtained, the record is 
made available to both the plain- 
tiff and the defendant who agree 
that it is accurate and complete. 
The record is studied by the Ad- 
vocate who appends to it his most 
cogent reasons for declaring the 
marriage null and void. Next, the 
Defender of the Bond analyzes 
the record, answers the argu- 
ments of the Advocate, and offers 
his own positive reasons for up- 
holding the validity of the mar- 
riage. 

Finally, the complete record 
(which ordinarily runs from 100 
to 150 pages) is given to each 
judge who participated. After a 
month of individual consideration, 
the judges meet, each one read- 
ing his verdict and the reasons for 
it. A discussion follows and the 
formal verdict is reached by ma- 
jority vote. 

If the verdict is negative (that 
is, declaring the marriage is val- 
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id), the plaintiff may appeal; if 
the verdict is affirmative, the De- 
fender of the Bond must appeal 
within 10 days to the court of 
Appeals, which for Chicago is the 
Springfield, Illinois, diocesan mar- 
riage court. Chicago serves as the 
Appeals Court for many other 
dioceses. 

A decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals in agreement with that of 
the Tribunal Court closes the case. 
However, if the Court of Appeals 
reverses the decision, the plain- 
tiff may appeal to the Sacred 
Rota in Rome whose decision is 
final. During 1956 the Rota re 
ceived 976 applications, of which 
it considered 259. A decree of 
nullity was issued in 128 mar- 
riages and 128 were declared val- 
id and the petition denied. In 
three cases, a special formula for 
separation was found. 

Contrary to rumor, the fees for 
petitioning in the marriage courts 
are incredibly small. In the Separ- 
ation Court, absolutely no fee is 
allowed. In the Nullity Courts the 
fee for cases requiring one judge 
is $10; for a formal trial the fee 
is only $25, which includes $15 
for the Chicago court and $10 for 
the Court of Appeals. Appeals to 
the Rota are naturally more costly 
due to the fee of the civil lawyer 
and the cost of printing the re- 
cord but, as is the case in the 
Chicago courts, the entire fee is 
waived if it presents a hardship. 
In two-fifths of the cases heard 
by the Rota last year the fee was 
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waived. 

Marriage cases may also arise 
where the marriage bond is ad- 
mittedly valid, but a dissolution 
of the bond is requested. In- 
cluded in this classification are: 
the Pauline privilege; a non-con- 
summated marriage where one of 
the parties enters a religious order 
of solemn vows; the Petrine pri- 
vilege; and non-consummated 
marriage. 

The Pauline privilege is widely 
known but frequently misunder- 
stood. Cases invoking it are 
handled by the diocesan marriage 
courts. A valid marriage bond be- 
tween two non-baptized persons 
may be dissolved if one of the 
parties is converted to the Church 
and the other party refuses to 
live in harmony with him for that 
reason or to allow him to prac- 
tice his faith without interference. 
With the approval of the Court, 
the convert requests his spouse 
by letter either to join him in the 
Church or to live with him in 
peace. If the non-baptized party 
refuses or does not acknowledge 
the letter within 10 days, the mar- 
riage is dissolved under the terms 
set forth by St. Paul. 

The Chicago Marriage Courts, 
Monsignor Burke points out, are 
the work of a dedicated group of 
priests “whose unflagging devo- 
tion and zeal is a daily inspira- 
tion to me and to all those who 
know the work of the courts. To 
them must go the credit for what 
has been accomplished.” 
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The Chinatown tourists never see 


She Steed 


By Edward Moffett, M.M. 


HERE Is a street, I know it 
well, that is so busy, noisy, 
crowded, so full of life and living 
that it can nearly truthfully be 
said it is a street that never sleeps. 
In downtown Manhattan, in the 
prison shadow of the Tombs, New 
York City squeezes the great bulk 
of its Chinese people and all of its 
Oriental flavor into the crowded 
confines of Mott Street. This is 
the very street, I tell you, that 
never sleeps. 

This one ribbon of asphalt, lying 
across lower New York like a 
brightly painted chopstick, is 
Chinatown. And Chinatown, New 
York, is so alive with so much liv- 
ing that the crash and crush of 
day rae, ht and night meet- 
ing day in a dozen thousand 
lives, continues round the noisy 


clock. 

Mott Street’s fiery neon-lighted 
shops never seem to close. The 
thousand doors and _ doorways 
never lock. Morning, noon and 
night the bustle races on. Old 
men and wrinkled grannies loiter 
on the sidewalk chatting and 
smoking always. It seems like half 
a million kids are ever darting in 
and out of school or on errands to 
the drugstore or to buy a pound of 
pork. The young people come and 
go to work at every hour and even 
in between. Waiters, taxi drivers, 
secretaries, librarians, and social 
workers have the corner on off- 
beat working hours. Housewives 
with babies and bundles shop in 
endless relays. Life’s multi-million 
mixture of smiles and cries and 


yells and smells are multiplied a 
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trillion-fold in the warm and lov- 
ing gracious wakefulness that is 
the day and night of sleepless 
Mott Street. 

I would like to take you twice 
down this narrow, crowded, noisy 
street. Once to show you what the 
tourists see. And then again, to 
show you what the sight-seers 
from Kansas City, Pittsburgh and 
from all over the U.S.A. never see 
at all. 

If you get the bus 
up at Times Square ee will be in 
for a grand and delightful three- 
hour tour of the spots of interest 
in the town that once was bought 
from the Indians for $28. You will 
see Grant’s Tomb, Madison Square 
Garden, the Statue of Liberty, 
Central Park and the UN Build- 
ing. Finally your bus will pull up 
on Canal Street. You will get out 
and your guide will walk you 
down the three-block stretch of 
Chinatown. 

You will surely be impressed 
by the giant, gaudy signs that 
hang out and over and on every 
door and pole on Mott Street. 
Chinese lettering on these signs, 
big and bold and brilliant, an- 
nounce the stock in trade of 
butchers, bakers and joss stick 
makers. 

You will see the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce building with 
the sloping Oriental roof. You will 
see the Pagoda Restaurant, the 
Chinese Rathskeller and two 
dozen other famous eating places 
that lure millions every year from 


all over the country to the mys- 
terious delights of Cantonese 
cooking. 

You will see the great Wing 
Faat Grocery Market. There a 
Chinese housewife can buy every- 
thing any food store in Canton or 
Shanghai has for sale. Ginger 
roots, bamboo sprouts, water 
chestnuts and things like that. 

You will see butcher shops with 
pressed Peking ducks hanging in 
the window. Fish stalls with trays 
full of abalone, giant shrimp and 
shark fins. Fruit stands with par- 
simmons, mangoes and lichi nuts 
for sale. 

Then continuing down Mott 
you will cross Pell Street and there 
is Transfiguration Catholic 
Church. Next to it is the four- 
story parish school where 16 
Maryknoll Sisters teach the 900 
sons and daughters of China- 
town’s Catholic families. Over the 
school building there is another 
floor, the fifth, where the priests 
of the parish have made their 
home. The pastor, Father John 
McLoughlin is well suited to be 
Chinatown’s “spiritual father.” If 
you could ask that oldtimer over 
there selling sweets and water- 
melon seeds at his little stand, 
about Father McLoughlin, he 
would very likely tell you some- 
thing like this. For many years 
the Shen Fu labored among the 
Chinese in South China. The 
Chinese and China belong to Fa- 
ther McLoughlin and he belongs 
to them. He knows the agony of 
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famine in Kwangsi. The joy of 
a Chinese village wedding. The 
a of the West River flooding. 

e’s poured baptismal water on 
thousands. He’s anointed count- 
less dying Chinese saints. 

During World War II Father 
McLoughlin was constantly “on 
the run” from the Japanese Oc- 
cupation Army as he fearlessly 
dared to bring Mass and the Sac- 
raments to his Chinese flock all 
through the war. In South China’s 
years he could hardly 
eep up with his own missionary 
dreams as thousands upon thou- 


sands of Chinese farmers and 
their families rushed into the 
Church. 


In 1949 as the conquering Com- 
munist troops of General Lum 
Piu’s 4th Field Army swept across 
Kwangsi Province, Father Mc- 
Loughlin held his post, stayed 
with his flock, and was ready to 
lay down his life for his sheep. 

As the plan of persecution by 
the Reds unfolded Father Mc- 
Loughlin hung on to suffer and 
be enslaved with his people. The 
churches were closed. The Chinese 
Catholics were driven into “cata- 
combs.” Hundreds of Chinese 
names were aon to the Seay 

lorious martyrology. en 
Reds began to kill and exile the 
missioners. shlin 

Father McLou was ort- 
ed from his adopted land and 
separated from his 
But no, not separated y for 
he is with them here on Mott 
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Street waiting for the day of 
China’s freedom to dawn once 
more. 

This is about what the oldtim- 
er would tell you and it would all 
be absolutely true. 

But you must get on. Your 
sight-seeing bus is waiting. Go 
past the church and there is the 
amusement center. It is a big barn- 
like building with __ pinball 
machines and miniature bowling 
alleys. Chinese families from Jer- 
sey, Long Island, Brooklyn, the 
Bronz and even Staten Island stop 
in here with their children on the 
trips they make to Mott Street to 
do their marketing. Go on along, 
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-you are near the end of Mott 
Street now, to the row of gift 
shops and jeweler stalls. You will 
see the Chinese movie house at 
the end of the street as you meet 
Park Row South. 

- Your bus is waiting. You climb 
aboard. You have had the “tour.” 
The strange and gay and noisy 
‘sights you've seen on Mott Street 
‘will become the best memories of 
‘your trip around Old Knicker- 
bocker Town. 

Now let me take you back alon 
Mott Street to see and meet an 
get to love the people behind the 
noise and excitement, the buying 
‘and selling, the crowds and the 
crush that makes Mott the street 
that never sleeps. 

You will have to stop in at the 
Wongs with me. This is a family 
not unlike all the other families in 
Chinatown. To know them will be 
a big step to understanding family 
life on Mott Street. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wong were born in South China, 
as was the first son. They have 
been in the United States 12 years 
now and they have three American- 
born sons and two little daughters 
also born here. The father is a 
waiter at one of the big hotels 
uptown. They are not rich or even 
“well off’ but they manage. 

They pay $90 a month for rent 
for their four-room flat. The 
younger children all go to Trans- 
figuration School. The oldest son 
is on a full scholarship at a Cath- 
olic high school in Brooklyn. Can- 
tonese is spoken in the Wong 
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household and while the children 
of course English in school 
and at play, it is, I firmly believe, 
through the medium of the Chi- 
nese language at home that the 
Wong sons and daughters get their 
most effective lessons in how to be 
loyal to their heritage and to be 
a credit to themselves, to their 
parents, to their race, to their 
America, to their Faith and to 
their God. 

It is startling to realize that 
while Chinatown is in New York's 
gang-belt there are no Chinese 
juvenile gangs. Not only are there 
no gangs on Mott Street but, in 
seven years of ever-increasing teen- 
age crimes in New York City, there 
has never been one Chinese ju- 
venile delinquent hauled before 
the Children’s Court. Sing Sing 
Prison, the restless home of so 
many representatives of national © 
groups, seldom sees a Chinese. 

The police, sociologists, psychi- 
atrists and youth directors of both 
religious and civic groups have 
recognized this phenomenom and 
lately have begun to investigate 
the reasons for it. Until, however, 
they discover the family life of 
people like the Wongs of China- 
town they will never put their 
finger on the pulse of the matter. 

The boys and girls of the Wong 
family, like all the children of 
Chinatown, begin to receive the 
culture and traditions of their race 
and their people from the moment 
they are born. The natural vir- 
tues are fostered. Honor, respect 
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and obedience are the foundation 
of Chinese family life. This is a 
heritage that dates back to cen- 
turies before the Redemption of 
the world. Family life to the Chi- 
nese is more than eating and 
sleeping under the same _ roof. 
Family life to them is the mutual 
loving, sacrificing and honoring of 
each member of the family at 
every period, stage and turn of 
life’s span. From infancy to old 
age there is anxious solicitude b 
all members for each member's 
enue good name and _ personal 

ppiness. This is the answer to 
Chinatown’s total absence of ju- 
venile delinquency. In its very 
simplicity it take on all the mys- 
tery and bewilderment of some 
esoteric Oriental secret. 

Come now, leave the Wongs, 
and visit Yeung Shai Taat’s bar- 
ber shop with me. Here you will 
hear politics, religion and econom- 
ics from an Oriental 
point of view. 

In politics you will find most 
loyal to Chiang Kai Shek; some 
impatient with his patience but all 


100% anti-Mao and anti-Com- 
munist. 

In religion you will find a dee 
respect for everything spiritual. 
You will find the Chinese mind 
geared to Christianity by the racial 
heritage of centuries of dedication 
to peace, gentleness, hospitality 
and true modesty. 

In economics you will be sur- 
prised to learn of the power of the 
Chinese to sacrifice and endure 
hardship to accumulate sufficient 
of this world’s goods. Your surprise 
will quickly turn to admiration 
when you discover that wealth 
and possessions are never sought 
for themselves but always to pro- 
tect and care for the family group. 

Perhaps it will take tens of 
dozens of visits to homes and shops 
on the street that never sleeps, to 
understand the people of China- 
town and to know the Chinese. 
But one thing is sure and certain 
and will be true as long as there 
are Mott Streets on the face of 
the earth: to understand and to 
know the Chinese people is to 
love them. 


oe 


THERE Is ALL the difference in the world between a “house” and 
a “home.” A house is something material whether it be a palace 
or a cottage, a split-level or a shack. A home is something more. 
It is the total contribution of love on the part of each one dwelling 
within it. It is a sanctuary wherein the real presence of family life 
and family love dwells.—Newark Advocate 


THE TROUBLE with many women who read their husbands like 
books is that they feel they must furnish outsiders with reviews.— 
Luke Neely in Quote 
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me) Tue “CANCER 


problem,” as 

pathologists call 

it, is one of 

est 

an subtlest 

that medicine 

has ever faced. Cancer is not an 

outside enemy that can be fought 

in the open like a foreign invader. 

It is civil war among the body’s 

own cells, and it runs through all 

of nature like a red fiber of ruin 
spun into the thread of life. 


At last, however, our outlook 


for the future is more optimistic 
than at any previous time. “Can- 
cer is not only vulnerable, but it 
is already yielding here and 
there,” says Dr. John R. Heller, 
Director of the National Cancer 
Institute, Public Health Service, 


of Health, Education 
~Welfare.. 


beginning to pay dividends 


PROGRESS REPORT 
ON CANCER 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


edical research is 


“New and refined techniques 
and instruments are making the 
inroads — supervoltage generators, 
radioisotopes, the electron micro- 
scope, and other electronic devic- 
es, inbred strains of mice, tissue 
culture, chromatography, mass 
spectograph, and most recently, 
an ultraviolet television camera- 
microscope, to name just a few. 

“We can say today that solid 
malignant tumors have been sup- 
pressed by drug treatment. Still 
other notable achievements are: 
application of smear techniques to 
detect early cancer of the uterine 
cervix: ‘training’ of a virus to de- 
stroy human cancer growing in 
rats; observation of a possible re- 
lationship between the factors in- 
volved in infection and cancer; 
development of a vaccine that pro- 
tects mice against leukemia; and 
establishment of a statistical asso- 


The Catholic Home Messenger (December, ’57), Society of St. Paul, 
St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 13 
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ciation between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer.” 

In tracking the elusive cancer 
seg: to its core, the emphasis 

, of late, been shifted to the 
individual life cells wherein the 
germs of devastating cancers seem 
to lie dormant. 

The cell is the basic unit of life. 
You and I and every human be- 
ing that has ever lived began our 
existence as a single cell. Your 
weight at conception, according 
to Dr. George Washington Corner, 
Carnegie Institution’s distinguish- 
ed embryologist, was about 15 
ten-millionths of a gram. At birth 
—if you were a seven-pound baby 
—you had gained in weight two 
billion times and you had 200 
billion cells. Adults have trillions 
of cells. Normally, there is con- 
stant replacement of cells making 
up the structure of the body. Cells 
age, die and are replaced by new 
young cells which in turn age, die 
and e replaced. 

As a normal thing, the several 
hundred trillion cells in a human 
body cooperate loyally, subordinat- 
ing themselves to the body’s high- 
er life. Their functioning and 
their usually slow rate of multi- 
plication are controlled, most sci- 
entists believe, by the chemical 
hormones which are poured into 
the os by a set of regulating 


Cancer, on the other hand, is 
evidence of uncontrolled cell be- 
havior. It is no doubt related to 
some of the most obvious ques- 


April 
tions about normal life processes. 
Why, for example, among mam- 
mals, do whales grow until the 
adult reaches a weight of 100 
tons? What limits the weight of 
an elephant to eight tons, a man 
to 200 pounds, a mouse to a few 
ounces? Why among birds, does 
an adult ostrich weigh 250 
pounds, a humming bird a tenth 
of an ounce? Why is the span of 
life so variable. The big trees of 
California live for several thou- 
sand years. A tortoise lives 150 
years. Man rarely survives over 
100 years. A mouse lives three 
years and a May fly, 24 hours. 
Why do blood cells survive only a 
few weeks, and brain cells live 
throughout life? 

Every one of. the four funda- 
mental requirements for therapeu- 
tic advance in cancer has now 
been fulfilled: ability to produce 
the disease experimentally, a meth- 
od of measuring comes any ef- 
fect of treatment, means of bring- 
ing about response desired (al- 
though degree of response may 
be inadequate), and adequate 
supplies of compounds related to 
those that show weak but definite 
activity. 

Hormones, drugs, surgery, and 
modern X-ray—these are the main 
lines of cancer progress. 

Fresh hope, for example, comes 
from new drug combinations. At 
New York’s Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute, Dr. Joseph Burch com- 
bined 6-mercaptopurine and the 
experimental compound azaserine 
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—and temporarily obliterated all 
major signs of leukemia in 23 of 
29 patients. Perhaps more im- 
portant, scientists at Sloan-Ketter- 
ing and other centers are delving 
into how and why these drugs 
work, and coming up with sugges- 
tive clues. 

The Sloan-Kettering research 
indicates that some vital com- 
pounds called nucleic acids are 
abnormal in the cancer cell. Both 
6-mercaptopurine and azaserine 
seem to damage cancer’s nucleic 
acid production. Everything 
points to nucleic acids as a target 
for attack. A dozen or more 
compounds already are under test. 

The very latest cancer fighters 
among chemicals are two com- 
pounds called (for short) TEPA 
and MEPA. They were derived 
from a parent chemical once used 
to put a smoother finish on rayon 
textiles. These drugs are still ex- 
perimental, but some distinguish- 
ed scientists believe that some 
day soon they will be hailed as 
great landmarks in the cancer 
struggle. 

Drs, Charles Church and Mos- 
es Crossley tried MEPA on 14 can- 
cer-riddled patients who had, at 
best, only a few weeks or months 
to live. One was a 55-year-old 
man with a fast-spreading lung 
tumor. He was given only four 
months to live. This is his 13th 
month of bonus life. 

His tumor is still present, but it 
is 35% smaller, and it shows no 
signs of renewed growth. All the 
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other patients showed temporary 
improvement, too, but eventually 
they succumbed. 

Viruses that cause cancer—and 
viruses that cure it—are two excit- 
ing new leads in cancer research. 
If viruses can be shown to cause 
some human tumors, the way 
might be opened for develop- 
ment of a vaccine. No one 
is certain about human can- 
cers — yet. But. Dr. Ludwik 
Gross of New York has isolated 
viruses that cause leukemia and 
three other kinds of cancer in mice, 
and government researchers have 
confirmed some of his findings. 
Scientists at half a dozen first- 
rank medical centers are carefully, 
patiently training rare African vi- 
ruses, like soldiers in a combat 
corps, to attack and destroy cancer 
cells. A few of these trained vi- 
ruses have been used in humans. 
It is still too early to say where 
this will all lead to, but prelim- 
inary results have been promising 
enough to spur many research 
teams onward. 

But we do know that some 
animal cancers are caused, at least 
in part, by viruses. One kind of 
rabbit skin cancer develops from 
an earlier infection by virtues that 
cause warts; but frequently when 
the cancers appear, no trace of the 
wart virus can be found. 

Still another idea about how 
certain cancers start is developing 
from studies reported by University 
of California medical researchers. 


The pituitary gland, tiny but 
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powerful organ at the base of the 
brain, is involved. This gland is 
known to produce half a dozen or 
more hormone chemicals, among 
them ACTH, currently famous for 
the dramatic relief it has brought 
in arthritis and other conditions. 

. ACTH acts on the cortex, or 
outer part, of the adrenal gland. 
But it is the growth hormone of 
the pituitary gland that is arousing 
scientific interest in connection 
with cancer. 

When this hormone in pure form 
is given to normal rats, the animals 
grow twice the normal size. But 
they also get cancer. Some of the 
animals got cancers in the lungs. 
Others got them in the ovaries. In 
one instance, four different tumors, 
or cancers, developed on one ovary. 
And some animals got a very rare 
form of adrenal gland cancer. Al- 
most all of the rats got cancers 
of the breast tissues. 

“Tragic and unnecessary delay 
in application of known scientific 
facts to conquest of cancer must 
not be permitted,” declares Dr. C. 


P. Rhoades, director of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute. 

Many cases can be cited of 
medical procrastination in the field 
of health and welfare. More than 
a century elapsed between dis- 
covery of both prevention and 
treatment of scurvy and any wide 
application of methods for its con- 
trol. Insulin for diabetes could have 
been available 20 years before it 
was actually used as treatment. 
Sulfonamides and antibiotics were 
on hand for years before they 
were used to save human lives. 
These delays have been caused not 
by lack of facts but lack of vision. 

“We cannot set a time,” says 
Dr. Rhoads with conservative 
optimism, “for the final dissolution 
of our opponent, cancer. It will not 
come with a single revolutionary 
discovery; it will come step by step 
as it is doing now, as is ore 
the case in disease control. The 
summation of minor gains builds 
major scores until, almost before 
we realize the fact, the game is 


won. 
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IF you’RE going to teach a child the value of a dollar, you have 
to do it awfully fast these days.—Franklin P. Jones in Quote 


Economy is still a household word in America. It means a large- 
size package.—Ivern Boyett in Quote 


IF HE Now has money to burn, you can be sure your wife will 
refer to him as an old flame.—Hal Chadwick in Quote 


THe way A lot of modern parents shoulder responsibility—is 


aside.—D. O. Flynn in Quote 
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If a Man Answers, 


Condensed from 
The Riverview Review 


Helena Durand 


HEN THE telephone 
rings on  week- 
ends, I find myself 
answering in a state of 
nervous apprehension. 
Now I am perfectly cap- 
able of handling my 
calls during the week, 
but since my husband is 
home on Saturday and 
Sunday, the phone can 
be the means of my un- 
doing. 
Since we have a pri- 
vate line I never seem 


Hang Up 


corder take down my 

Y conversations. I think I 
could stand anything 
but the latter. 

Ever since I read 
“How to Win Friends 
and Influence People,” I 
have considered myself 
quite a brilliant con- 
versationalist. However, 
my husband has de- 
stroyed any illusions I 
may have harbored con- 
cerning this valuable 
asset. 


to have an excuse for 
hanging up, so I talk 
on... and on, while 
he slams doors, bangs things. 
around, and asks in a loud boom- 
ing voice, “when will breakfast 
(lunch) (dinner) be ready?” 
When this happens on the aver- 
age of eight times a day, two days 
in succession, the results can [ 
disastrous. He is continually threat- 
ening to pull the phone out of the 
wall, have it disconnected, refuse 
to pay the bill, or have a tape re- 


The Riverview Review (November 17, ’67), 
Riverview (Wyandotte), Mich. 


Aside from the dero- 


remarks directed 
my way after my phone conversa- 
tions, I find that I am quoted end- 
lessly for days thereafter. This is 
very painful on the ego. 

My husband, like most men, 
has a nose for 
news, and will 
invariably come 
upon a conver- 
sation where I 
am relating 
how I purchas- 
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ed some little item I haven't told 
him about yet. ah 

Consequently, I hang u 
I through a af 
questions. The may 
run on endlessly. The worst times, 
however, are when I can’t explain 
at all. Sometimes I can only say, 
“er...ah...um... huh?” 

I also find that the excuses I 
have used all week for not paint- 
ing the house or re-seeding the 
lawn, do not hold up on week- 
erds. I keep telling him I'm no 
Mrs. America . . . to which he re- 
plies, “well, I know that!” (how 
can he tell?) Then a lecture will 
follow instructing me on how I 
could get all the things done that 
a well-organized housewife gets 
done, who doesn’t talk on the 
phone all day. Well! if he wants 
a capable . . . energetic . . . ef- 
ficient . . . stupid . . . unpopular 
wife . . . that’s his problem. 

I must give him credit where 
credit is due, however, and admit 
that he doesn’t become completely 
irrational unless the phone —_ 
at dinnertime. Then woe betide 
. . » he shouts into the receiver, 
“SHE’S EATING!” Usually my 
caller will insist on talking to me 


for just one miserable second (if 
HE doesn’t mind). After I pick the 
receiver out of the mashed pota- 
toes, I always find it necessary to 
tell her that he is not a member of 
the “lunatic fringe,” and he really 
doesn’t mind if I talk for a minute 
or so. In the meantime, he is 
banging dishes down on the table, 
dropping silverware, shouting to 
the children to “be quiet so your 
mother can hear!” They are usual- 
ly not doing anything but chewin 
but he deems it necessary to fol- 
low this nerve-shattering ritual 
during all my dinnertime conver- 
sations. 

I believe the “crowning blow” 
fell last week, however. He invited 
me down to the drugstore for a 
cup of coffee . . . so we wouldn't 
be bothered with’ the phone. We 
were only in the store about five 
minutes when the phone rang. It 
was for me from an “ex-” friend. 
She wanted me to bring her a box 
of doughnuts (and may she choke.) 

My husband hasn't spoken to 
me for two days. But I should 
care? I still have the telephone. 

Of course, if anyone calls me 
from now on... and a man 
answers . . . hang up! QUICK! 


Wrong Category 
AT HIGH Mass recently in the Jesuit church in Hollywood, an 
absent-minded padre made this startling announcement: 

- “This is the third publication of the banns of marriage between 
Mary Smith and John Jones . . . May their souls and all the souls 
of the faithful departed . . . ooops! That’s a different category.”— 
Margaret McCarthy in The Apostle 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment / 


By Dale Francis 


ALTER WINCHELL got 

his reputation for as- 

tuteness by reminding 
readers when he was _ astute. 
Drew Pearson became the re- 
nowned predictor of things to 
come because he reminded readers 
when he predicted something that 
came. 

So I guess nobody else is going 
to do it and since another one of 
my causes has been realized, I'll 
just point out my own accomplish- 
ments. 

The latest is the success of Anne 
Bancroft on Broadway. Critics are 
praising her as a great actress. 
From her first picture, through all 
the half dozen films she made, I 
raved about this young woman and 
called her the best actress on the 
screen. No one in Hollywood rec- 


ognized it. Now in New York they 
have and undoubtedly she'll soon 
be considered a great actress in 


Hollywood. 

Thon way beck ta:the dies past, 
I’m the guy who saw a young actor 
in a TV show with Ronald Reagan 
and predicted he would eventually 
become one of the biggest stars in 
Hollywood. Soon after this he 
made his first motion picture and 
if death hadn’t come early, James 
Dean would have realized the pos- 
sibilities you could see in him be- 
fore he ever made a motion pic- 
ture. 

And in a Tarzan film, a 
made her motion picture eden 
and in the review I wrote I said 
this young woman had the possi- 
bility of being a leading woman 
of the same general type as Grace 
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Kelly, then just becoming a star. 
The young woman in the Tarzan 
picture was Vera Miles, who lately 
is being called the successor to 
Grace Kelly. 

Then. I saw a kid in a film 
about a military school and I pre- 
dicted he'd be a star some day. I 
must confess I’ve been disappoint- 
ed in Sal Mineo, who was a great 
actor in “Rebel Without Cause” 
later on, but has been so much 
less than he could be lately. 

Then there was a girl in a film 
with Van Heflin a few years back 
and I wrote she could become a 
big star. Joanne Woodward had to 
go back home, stay out of pictures 
a couple of years, before Holly- 
wood recognized this. 

I mention all these things, of 
course, because I am bragging. 


IT can REMEMBER way back be- 
fore there were any teen-agers. 
There used to be young people in 
their teens, waiting and anxious 
to grow into adulthood but this 
special class, this sense of having 
already achieved one of the plat- 
eaus of life, just cidn’t exist. 

Teen-agers realiv came into ex- 
istence during World War II. It 
was then with fathers off to war, 
mothers holding war jobs and odd 
jobs paying big rewards that the 
teen-age problem came into be- 
ing. The problem wasn’t one of 


behavior — the delinquents, juven- 
ile or adult, are always a minority 
of the group — but the problem 
was how merchants could get the 


April 

sudden cash that young ple 
had through after school jobs. 

So teen-agers were born, as 
much the product of advertising’ 
men’s initiative as anything else. 
The economic situation has not. 
only continued to exist but the 
young people have prospered as 
never before. 

Bicycles have become toys and 
not a means of transportation and 
the teen-ager who would bicycle 
school would be considered 
opelessly juvenile. Now the hi 
school student with his own = 
isn’t considered either wild or a 
mama’s boy — as in my time — 
but as an average student. 

I mention all this in an enter- 
tainment column because ready 
cash in the jeans of this class 
created by advertising men has in- 
fluenced the whole entertainment 
icture. Motion pictures are made 
tor them, TV shows cater to them. 
And it’s the teen-agers who pur- 
chase the most phonograph rec- 
ords. So teen-agers dictate the 
music of the day. 

What interests me — I have no 
explanation for it — is that the 
music teen-agers go for now would 
have been considered hopelessly 
corny 20 years ago. Basically the 
most popular songs are what we 
would have then lumped into the 
single classification, hillbilly. It 
has a little more of a beat but it 
is simply hillbilly music. What's 
more, it isn’t good hillbilly music 
— for the best of the hillbilly music 
was sometimes good. 
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The taste in heroes changes, too. 
The two fluffy haired brothers 
who twang “Wake Up, Little 
Suzie,” would have been objects 
of derision 20 years ago. The 
adopted feminine mannerisms of 
Sal Mineo — I say adopted for he 
didn’t evidence them in his early 
movies when he showed real prom- 
ise — would have shamed the 

oung men and been laughed at 
the girls. 

But now the girls scream in ec- 
stacy. The whole thing mystifies 
me and sometimes when I see 
girls who seem masculine and boys 
who seem feminine, I wonder if 
we are on the way to creating a 
new sex. 

I know at this point the old fel- 
low is supposed to chuckle and say, 
“Well, guess I’m getting old. Af- 
ter all, we cut up quite a bit with 
the Black Bottom and the Big 
Apple.” 

But I won't play the character 
role. The truth is, the crowd that 
back in the ’20’s went on wild par- 
ties to the tune of the Charleston, 
did mess things up pretty much for 
themselves. 

My concession is this though: I 
remember about then as I realize 
about now — there are millions of 
young people who don’t go run- 
ning like crazy after every vogue, 
that there are boys who will be 
real men and girls who are sensible 
enough to want a man for a hus- 
band rather than a fop. 


Onys cniric has chosen “Heaven 
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Knows, Mr. Allison” as the best 
picture of 1957 and that makes 
me feel better about choosing my 
list of best films. 

At first, I thought maybe I 
wouldn’t even try it. I just got 
back in the country in mid-year 
and I missed many films. So I 
thought of not making a list at all 
— even if it meant I’d be drummed 
out of the critic’s corps. 

Then when this fellow chose 
“Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” as 
the best, it solved my problem. If 
he isn’t to be hlemed for choosing 
this film he saw as the best then 
maybe I won't be blamed for not 
choosing films I didn’t see. 

I don’t mean I think “Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison” was a poor 
film. It wasn’t bad, it just wasn’t 
that good. Now I know we have to 
be happy when someone makes a 
picture about nuns but while I'm 
duly appreciative of the good pub- 
lic relations this is for the con- 
vent — I suppose it is good public 
relations for the convent — I still 
appreciate quality more than a pat 
bea 

So on to my list. 

Top film on my list is “Hatful of 
Rain.” Here was a film with real 
dramatic power. The _perform- 
ances were excellent, the charac- 
terizations were well-drawn, the 
script was powerful. It wasn’t the 
greatest film I’ve ever seen but 
it was a memorable film. 

“Twelve Angry Men” was an- 
other powerful film I won't for- 
get. Fonda’s performance 
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was matched by half a dozen 
equally performances. 

It probably didn’t play any but 
the art theaters but I thought 
“Torrero” one of the best films I’ve 
ever seen. This is a story of a bull- 
fighter and his life was such a 
memorable experience that I saw 
it twice — something I seldom do 
with my busy schedule. 

“The Spirit of St. Louis” sur- 
prised me for it kept me on the 
edge of my seat even though I 
knew how it was going to come 
out. I don’t think I was any more 
excited that Saturday back in 1927 
when my brother and I went to 
a movie and came out to see writ- 
ten on the Henne Jewelry store 
window — He Made It! — than 
I was on that afternoon I saw the 
movie last year. It was an extreme- 
ly well done film I hadn’t wanted 
to see because I thought it would 
be boring. 

I realize nobody else is list- 
ing it among their choice films but 


I enjoyed immensely the Gene 
Kelly film “Happy Road.” It was 
certainly for me one of the best 
films I saw during the year. 

I recognized serious faults in 
Marlon Brando’s performance — 
there was never a West Point 
graduate with his slouch of man- 
ner and speech — but I can’t help 
but be happy about “Sayonara.” I 
think it is partly because of the 
Japanese actresses — there are so 
many masculine women that their 
femininity is refreshing. 

Then I liked very much “Oper- 
ation Mad Ball,” which convinced 
me Ernie Kovacs has a real talent 
for comedy. There hasn’t been a 
more enjoyable comedy in a long 
time. 

That makes eight films. I'll not 
try to make a longer list. There 
were excellent films I missed. 
Probably among them I would 
have found the other two on the 
list to complete the 10 films most 
critics choose. 


Our Private Password 


BEFORE MY HUSBAND and I were married, the priest who gave us 
our instructions stressed the importance of sharing, especially the 
little things. “It’s important,” he said, “even if one of you just tells 
the other you saw a dog with a long tail.” 

Some time after we were settled down my husband came home 
from work one evening, buf*I was too busy with dinner to pay him 
much attention. He slipped his arm around me and whispered in 
my ear, “I saw a dog with a long tail today.” 

It brought back everything the priest told us about marriage, 
and it has become our private little joke ever since, always drawing 
us closer together.—Mrs. J. W. in Family Weekly 
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A Village 


At the Pestalozzi International 
Children’s Village in Switzer- 
land, homeless children from 
the world over are taught 
their own country’s language 
and ways of living 


Where the World Is One 


By Maurice Moyal 


H IGH ON A hilltop over- 
looking Constance Lake 


in northeastern Switzerland is a 
village called Pestalozzi. There is 
something unusual about the set- 
tlement. Oh, the wooden chalets 
look the same as in any other 
Swiss village, and there is nothing 
unusual about the streets. But 
look at the inhabitants. They’re all 
children! Where do they come 
from? And where are their famil- 
ies? 

In 1945, scores of thousands of 
homeless waifs were roaming the 
war-gutted streets in Paris and 
London, Hamburg and Helsinki, 
Budapest and Warsaw, Rome and 
Athens. Their parents had been 
killed in World War II. There was 


no one to take care of them. 
Many of them kept themselves 
alive by begging or stealing. Some 
had been at one time or another 
in orphanages. But they had run 
away. These waifs were lonely and 
unhappy. 

Then, Dr. Walter Robert Corti, 
the noted Swiss writer, decided he 
wanted to help these tragic young- 
sters. First, he asked himself, what 
has made so many run away from 
the orphanages they had been 
placed in. Didn't they have 
enough to eat? Weren't they well 
treated? Yes, but these orphans 
needed more than bread — they 
needed the love and warmth of 
a good home of their own. Dr. 
Corti decided to do what he could 
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to give them such a home and the 
attendant feeling they BELONG- 
ED in it. 

In the Swiss monthly Du, Dr. 
Corti described his dream of a 
novel type of village to give these 
waifs from many lands a chance 
for a good education and all the 
priceless memories of a happy 
childhood. Here they would be 
taught by married teachers of their 
own nationality, the teachers also 
acting as their house-parents. In 
this warm familial atmosphere, 
boys and girls would be raised in 
their country’s own language, ways 
of living and denomination. They 
would form a “Children’s Repub- 
lic,” vote by-laws and _ budgets, 
and maintain themselves a freely 
accepted discipline. New officers 
were to be elected every year. 

Perhaps, more than any other 
group, Swiss children helped bring 
Dr. Corti’s vision into reality. Fir- 
ed by the slogan “Youth Helps 
Youth,” youngsters all over the 
country broke their piggy banks, 
gave up gifts from parents and 
relatives, and donated the’ pro- 
ceeds of after-school and summer- 
jobs, to send Dr. Corti the money 
to start his project. 

Any day you could see school 
children selling the lapel-button 
of the Pestalozzi International 
Children’s Village, named after 
the famed 19th century educator 
and humanitarian. And the kindly 
Swiss public gave and gave be- 
yond Dr. Corti’s wildest dreams. 
He expected a few thousand dol- 


April 
lars and got half a million. He re- 
ceived bedding, furniture, cloth- 
ing to clothe the bare war-orphans, 
foodstuffs to fill in their hollowed 

stman’s brotherhood do- 
nated ahs Jukola House for Fin- 
nish youngsters. The town of Basel 
provided the Stork House for its 
youthful next-door neighbors from 
France’s war-torn Alsace. A Ham- 
burg businessman built the Buten- 
diek Haus for his under-privileged 
countrymen. Britain sent in $25,- 
000 towards the upkeep of 32 
small British guests at the village. 
Switzerland’s National Children’s 
Foundation completed the money, 
and the nearby townlet of Trogen 
donated a vast tract of land on 
which to build the village. 

The community opened in 1946 
with 16 French voungsters. They 
greeted in turn their comrades 
from Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Finland, Greece 
and Britain. Now the war-orphans 
of Europe could learn to ‘Horsee 
the terrible memories that had 
haunted them in screaming night- 
mares for so long. 

The Pestalozzi Village is a good 
place to live in. You'd feel espec- 
ially at home at the fine communal 
hall: it has been called “America 
House” for the country that do- 
nated it. The snug three-story 
chalets, with sharplv sloping roofs 
to shed heavy snowfalls, bear such 
friendly names as “Children’s Sym- 
phony,” “Heart,” “Stepping 
Stones,” “Pinocchio” and the Tike 
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The little public square, graced 


with a spouting fountain, rings 
from dawn to dusk with the laugh- 
ter of happy childhood. 

In each of the village’s houses, 
14 to 18 boys and girls, from two 
to 16, are raised as brothers and 
sisters. They form a national fam- 
ily, and call their house-parents 
“Mom” and “Dad.” And rightly so: 
you can’t tell the teachers’ own 
offspring from the orphans. All re- 
ceive the same loving care. 

There is Italian-born Giuliana, 
who hated the Germans when she 
arrived at the village. They re- 
minded her of those trigger-happy 
Nazi storm-troopers who had ter- 
rorized Verona, her home-town in 


World War II. Co-education with - 


nice German boys has shown Giul- 
iana that not ALL germans are 
wicked. 

At first, five-year-old French- 
born Pierrot would talk hardly 
with anyone except his sister. 
“Daddy” C. A. Schmidt, his house- 
father, asked him no questions, 
waiting for tender care to get him 
to tell his story. — given 
the run of the whole place, the 
little man would never venture 
out of the “Crocket House.” After 
a time, the teacher asked him: 

“Wouldn't you like to go out in 
the sun and play?” 

Oh yes, he would, but stayed 

ut. 

“Get going then!” 

“But where's the yard?” 

“What yard?” 

“Why, that yard with big walls 
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where I was allowed to play. Sis 
played in another yard, and we'd 
play in the same yard once a 
month.” 

The ae oma was still living 
in spirit in his former orphanage 
world of big walls and seclusion. 
“Daddy” Schmidt took him by the 
hand on a tour of the village. 
There were no walls anywhere. 
Love and kindness have demolish- 
ed the big walls within which 
Pierrot had fenced himself. Now 
he is a happy and well-adjusted 
youngster. 

The education of Pierrot’s heart, 
hands and mind is conducted at 
the same time in the all-age ele- 
mentary school his house has. The 
courses in French meet all the 
scholastic requirements of his na- 
tive country. Sure, teaching tod- 
dlers and teen-agers in the same 
class is tough on teacher Schmidt. 
But he loves children and is will- 
ing to work for them 16 hours out 
of the 24: there’s no break be- 
tween school and homelife. 

Under Swiss-born teacher Emil 
Ruesch, the local high school takes 
scholars three grades further — 
and looks like a miniature UN 
session. Courses are conducted 
here in German, the international 
language of the community. 

Only the mornings are devoted 
to studies. Any afternoon, you may 
see in the basement-workshop of 
“America House” scores of young- 
sters sawing, sewing, sting, 
sketching, modeling or etching to 
their hearts’ content. The construc- 
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tion of model planes and _ ships 
goes really big with the boys, 


while the girls prefer toy-making © 


and rug-weaving. 

To keep well wishers posted on 
what's going on at P zzi, the 
int-shop turns out, on ui 
denied by a New York igh 
school, the community's 16-page 
tabloid newspaper in rman, 
French and Italian. On its mast- 
head, Fruendschaft, Amitie, Ami- 
cizia, Filia, Ytsavyys and Przya- 
jazn — all say the same word, 
Friendship.” The newspaper is 
not only beautifully printed, it is 
also written and illustrated with 
fine original woodcuts entirely un- 
aided by the youngsters from eight 

countries. 

Skiing and cycling-devotees 
have their own clubs. Local bikes 
are a little twisted, but still are 
serviceable. The boys spent many 
busy afternoons taking apart 100 
donated junkyard pieces to put to- 
gether their 20 machines. 

Although weighed down by the 
heavy tasks of the upper grades, 
the teen-agers devote one evening 
a week to running the community. 
“Friendship” took birth at one of 
these meetings. At another, they 
voted to run themselves the four- 
language junior library. At yet an- 
other, they decided to raise them- 
selves the vegetables the commun- 
ity consumes. 

To help pay their way, the sen- 
ior girls resolved to work = 
time in the office, infirmary, laun- 
dry and kitchen. A group of sen- 


ior boys brought to fruition their 
own project to build the chicken 
run. They hatched successfully 
hundreds of white Leghorns, that 

the community in eggs and 
ware Christmas, many “old” boys 
and girls flock back “home” from 
all over Europe. They sing carols 
with the youngsters who have re- 
placed them, attend the Midnight 
Mass, _ reminisce 
about “those good old days,” te 
of their present lives. French-born 
Elaine, Georgette and Nadine have 
graduated into housecrafts-instruc- 
tors, British-born Erwin into a 
highly-paid goldsmith. Polish-born 
Edward and Norbert are complet- 
ing their college education in 
Switzerland, at* the community’s 
expense. The best reward of their 
consecrated teachers is to see how 
they have grown up to be useful, 
self-reliant, kindly young men 
and women and tolerant of other 
folks and nations. 

Now they are raising a new crop 
of strong and healthy citizens of 
the future. While remaining at- 
tached to their native countries 
and ways of living, they are also 
brought up as worthwhile citizens 
of the world. 

But what has made the Inter- 
national Pestalozzi Children’s Vil- 
lage so successful? Why are young- 
sters so happy here? Simply be- 
cause they have received more 
than bread from Dr. Corti and his 
devoted friends — they have re- 
ceived love and understanding. 
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Among the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi, 
asking for a wedding ring is like 


asking for the Comstock Lode 


Chitd Finger, Left Hand 


Condensed from The Missionary Servant 


A CERTAIN place in 
the wedding  cere- 


7 A mony, the script di- 


tects the priest to ask 
for the ring. If things are going 
along as usual, the members of the 
party will shift their eyes one upon 
the other, stir a little renin The 
ladies wonder if the men remem- 
bered; the groom tries to remem- 
ber when he gave the ring to the 
best man, while the best man, 
with a slight stir of panic, ho 

he put the ring in the vest pocket 


Rev. Donald Lynch, M.S.Ss.T. 


of his cutaway. It’s there, of 
course, but he bles for it with 
conscious instancy, and with the 
discovery of it, sighs with relief 
as he makes his tremulous presen- 
tation of it to be blessed. 

Down this way, we don’t get to 
witness that little by-play very 
often. Down this way is the Holy 
Rosary Indian Mission, at Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 

At first, when we hadn't gotten 
the more sophisticated customs out 
of our system, we always expect- 
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ed some member of the wedding 
to present the ring at the proper 
time. Now we make no such pre- 
sumption. The priest supplies the 
ring. 
bee wedding here has some- 
thing special about it, but they all 
have one thing in common. No 
ring will be presented unless we 
do the presenting. 

One day a couple came to the 
rectory and made arrangements 
for marriage. In due time, the 
couple came up the aisle. Well, 
they didn’t exactly come up the 
aisle. He came in the front door, 
and after a certain lapse of time, 
she came in the side. They met at 
the altar railing as though they 
were strangers oe introduced. 

I wasn’t looking for a bridal 
party, bridal gown and _ trailing 
veil, pulsing organ and amateur 
baritone, but neither did I — 
just two om — one in a bor- 
rowed suit obviously too long in 
the sleeves, the other in beaded 
finery, crowned with an intricate- 
ly worked comb, made for the oc- 
casion. But there they were alone 
in the church, trying to make a 
— show in their finery against 

eir aloneness. A pang of com- 
passion ran through me. Here the 
were, pledging themselves, wii 
nothing in this world to pledge 
but themselves, and not even 
friends to witness it. 

“Where are the witnesses?” I 
asked. “Dint come,” he said. She 
put her head down and simply 
said, “Forgot.” 


April 


Brother Theodore threw off his 
surplice and dashed to the car. 
4 the road he slogged to the first 
cabin. No one home. Another mile 
to the next, and there he gathered 
up Ennis and his wife, and they 
came. He, from a woodpile, be- 
spattered and sweaty; she from 
her iron washing pot in the yard. 
I brought them al, the borrowed 
suit, the beads and comb, the 
muddy dungarees and the smell 
of the lard soap, to the top step 
of the altar. And there they admin- 
istered the sacrament. 

Since this was my first experi- 
ence in a marriage of Choctaws, I 
asked for the ring. Ring? What 
ring? I may as well have been ask- 
ing for the Comstock Lode or the 
key to Fort Knox. 

I don’t think the words were 
really out of my mouth when out 
of the corner of my eye I saw the 
fying surplice of Brother Ted. 
Off he went dashing. He came 
back in a few minutes with a lit- 
tle silvery circlet. It may have 
been silver, or nickle or chrome. 
I'll never know. But I blessed it 
and the groom said the wonderful 
words of troth and slipped it on 
the bride’s finger. The ring had 
come in a package of broken and 
discarded costume jewelry, and it 
was the only thing that Brother 
Ted could salvage. 

When we got to the rectory, 
Brother Ted told me the story of 
old Father Ennis, one of the pio- 
neers of this mission. He had one 
wedding ring which he kept in a 
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fruit jar. When a wedding came 
along, out came the ring to be pre- 
sented and blessed all over again, 
time after time. After each cere- 
mony he never let the bride get 
out of the church without first re- 
claiming his ceremonial ring. 

It seemed I'd goofed by letting 
the “ceremonial” ring get away. 

So, though it seemed fantastic, 
a few days later I wrote to friends 
asking if there were any unem- 
ployed rete rings around. I 
was hoping to be prepared there- 
after, but it seemed like asking if 
anyone had an extra heart to give 
me, or an only child. Women have 
a yen for going to the grave with 
that symbol on that special finger, 
and it seemed just too much to 
ask. But, surprisingly, a few rings 
came in, and with them some very 
beautiful letters. One came from 
an old, old widow who sent her 
ring with the hope and her pray- 
ers that the girl who got her ring 
would know the fulness of her 
own life; that the a bring 
with it a heritage of happiness. 

Our Choctaws possess an innate 
modesty which came to them 
through their ancient, stringent 
moral laws of the tribe. Sometimes 
this becomes a bashfulness and an 
embarrassment in public cere- 
mony, especially in the rite of 
matrimony. 
_ One couple, middle aged, came 
to be married, both for the second 
time. She was plump and very 
comfortable looking. He just look- 
ed as though he needed comfort. 


I was happy for them both, so I 
tried to show it by a little some- 
thing extra and decided to have 
a little private reception for them 
in the rectory. We could have had 
bacon and eggs, but I got the 
word that they liked coffee and 
doughnuts. If they’d liked escargot 
en buerre noir I'm sure Brother 
Ted would have taken a stab at it. 

But when it came to marrying 
time, they wouldn’t go in the 
church. Why not, for goodness 
sake, said I in surprise and indig- 
nation. Too much peoples. That's 
why not. Too much peoples was 
his father and his three aon 
her sister and children. 

So, they married each other in 
the rectory dining room, over their 
coffee and doughnuts. Don’t ask 
me what happened to fathers, sis- 
ters, children. 

We had only one ring left at 
that time, a little gold band from 
the finger of a petite woman. But 
our bride was not petite. When 
the groom put the ring on her 
finger, it went as far as the first 
joint. And that is where she kept 
it. However, there was enough 
flesh south of the joint to keep it 
in place. And, you know, it look- 
ed nice. I thought at the time, 
“Wouldn’t it be something if she 
created a new fashion?” 

We don’t see fashion around 
this place very often, but when we 
do, we know someone put in a lot 
of hours in a patch. So when 
a young couple came, he emblaz- 


oned in the flashy display of 
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youth, two-tone from tip to toe, 
and she in a smart grey suit, we 
knew they had thrown their all 
into this one great occasion of 
their lives. 

The hitch came, however, when 
they approached the altar. Smart- 
ly they came down the aisle, but 
when they got to the bottom st 
the aura of bravery Sianiestienod. 
They stopped at the bottom step. 
I motioned them to come up, but 
they were chained, fastened to 
the floor. Finally, I went down, 
took them gently by the arms and 
drew them up to the top step. But 
as we ascended, he sidled over to 
the end and left her in the middle. 

“Bill,” I said (let’s call him Bill), 
“come closer.” But he was out 
there and intended to stay there. 
“Well, O.K.,” I thought, “at least 
he’s here.” So I began the cere- 
mony. I felt like a referee trying 
to explain the NBA rules to two 
fighters, one in the ring and the 

er in the balcony. I turned 
diagonally in his direction and ad- 
dressed him with the words of the 
ritual. But instead of answering, 
he just shook his head “Yes.” And 
there I was in the middle of a 
theological problem. Does a shak- 
en head from 10 feet away amount 
to consent? 

Well, with a bit of wrangling 
with the devil about my temper— 
he and I keep things on an intel- 
lectual level most of the time—and 
with frantic, imperious demands 
upon the Holy Ghost for direction, 
I finally got from him what he 
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needed to make a sacrament, even 
though he was out in left field. 
Then, he surprised me. And this 
job raged be a hard one were it 
not for the magnificent rises. 
He had a ring! six 
It wasn’t from Tiffany’s, that’s 
for sure. I’m not sure it wasn’t 
from Woolworth’s, but what’s the 
difference? Perhaps somewhere in 
this world tin is more valuable 
than platinum. It was a ring. 
However, it is not easy to put a 
ring on a girl’s finger from 10 feet 
away. It’s not even easy to bless 
such a ring. I admire him now, be- 
cause he compromised with the 
exigency of the situation. He mov- 
ed to within arm’s length—his arm 
and her arm. And then, with a 
humble, charming diffidence, he 
reached out and slipped the ring 
on her finger. Then—he held her 
hand. He held it with firm, warm 
confidence. And I knew where the 
strength and comfort of that new 
family was. She smiled—so know- 
ingly. She smiled with a_ soft, 
warm, ancient understanding. 
And I was glad for him. 
Francis and Mary, well, they 
were made for each other. Good 
kids, same interests, and they had 
gotten through high school. Here 
was progress. They knew English 
well. Hardly ever spoke Choctaw 
any more. They came, shining, 
happy, to the altar. And I began 
the very beautiful ceremony. It 
may be sloppy of me, but I can 
never a -vitness and say the 


words for them to follow without 
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fighting for control. Always a new 
and beautiful Adam and Eve come 
forward to start God's creation 
anew. I anticipate their happiness 
and am eager to put the pledge of 
fidelity upon it. 

Maybe I’m too eager. 

“Francis,” I said, “say after me: 
I, Francis . . .” 

Nothing. 

I tried again, leaning closer to 
him, encouraging him, for if any 
man wanted a companion, Francis 
wanted his Mary. 

“Francis, say after me: I Fran- 
cis...” He must be deaf, I 
thought. Maybe he’s paralyzed. I 
touched him, actually gave him a 
bit of a shove. “Francis?” “Yes, 
Father?” 

“Well say the words after me.” 
I began again, “I, Francis . . .” 

“T...1...” I coached, “Fran- 
cis.” “Francis,” he blurted. Mary 
began to giggle. “I, Francis, take 
thee, Mary’—“take thee, Mary.” 
O.K. I thought, we're getting 
there. “For my lawful wedded 
wife” .. . but nothing. He opened 
his mouth, but nothing came. 
Should I take his open mouth-in 
lieu of the words? 

Mary giggled louder. Then he 
said, “I, Francis take thee, Mary,” 
and we were on our way. Mary 
cried. But he went through it all. 

And with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks, she went forward, 
strongly, bravely, confidently. “I, 


Mary, take thee, Francis, for my 


lawful wedded husband, to have 
and to hold, for better for worse, 
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for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death do us 


She went it strong- 
Ye firmly, with great breathtaking 
sobs 


Inwardly, so did I. 

By this time, I was an old hand. 
I had the ring. It lay there in the 
little dish. Brother Ted had put it 
there in the morning. It had been 
there all day. 

It was a small, gold circle set 
with stones all around. Obviousl 
very valuable, and someone's 
great sacrifice. He slipped it on 
her finger. It was just a bit large. 
“She will grow into it,” I thought. 

The Choctaws never have a 
wedding ring. 

They never have the assurance 
of a day’s pay. And for some, the 
next meal. Some of them never 
have a dry floor on a rainy day, a 
sound porch to walk across to the 
doorway. 

For three months of the year 
our Choctaws live close to starva- 
tion. During the winter months, 
when the meager crop money is 
used up, when work in the woods 
comes to a stall, when the rain 
beats down, when a man carries 
his last sack of corn to the mill 
for grinding, then it is touch and 
go with starvation. And we know 
why they never have enough for a 
symbol, beautiful as it is, even for 
marriage. 

A great, good soul sent me a 
pair of matched rings of high 
quality gold. They fitted, one 
within the other, perfectly, as one 
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would true lovers and 
spouses, fitting easily, joining per- 
fectly. Again, thie a 
had. They were truly beautiful. 
Simple, wide, shining mellow gold 
bands. I thought I would break up 
the set, so then, if a slim girl came 
along, I could use the woman’s 
ring, and if a plump girl came 
along, I could use the man’s. But 
I think we are always second 
guessed when the “more prudent” 
notions present themselves. And 
the Second Guesser must find love 


and humor hard to distinguish be- 
cause He sent me a beautiful lit- 
tle couple for whom the rings were 
obviously sent. They were beauti- 
ful. And when they came to the 
altar, roe glowing, without 
fear and with a "seg aura of in- 
nocence, all thoughts of separation 
vanished. 

The rings fit perfectly. It was 
the first Choctaw double ring 
ceremony, and I had “found” gold. 

F it bright and beautiful 
and everlasting. 
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“Here’s an author with an inventive mind - - 
the husband is taking the wife out for dinner” 


Burden 


or I5lessing? 


“Had Bernie’ been 
perfect in body we would not have been as schooled In 


thoughtfulness, in generosity, in consideration” 


By Lavina Finin 


OT LONG AGO a fashion- 
conscious friend of mine 
asked me to attend a style show 
called “Spring Forecast.” When I 
replied that I couldn’t because I 
had to take care of my invalid 
sister, she said, “My, that’s really 
quite a burden, isn’t it?” 

Her remark set me to thinking 
and I realized that her reaction 
is almost universal. Most people 
think of an invalid in the family 
as a burden. I would call it ex- 
actly the opposite: a blessing. 

True, my sister can’t walk, she 
can’t talk; she has to be fed and 
ES on a bedpan. She can’t dress 

erself or do any of the innumer- 


able things each of us takes for 
granted daily. 
This has been so since she was 


10 days old. She had a brain 


hemorrhage that resulted in a con- 
vulsion, damaging the cerebellum 
or motor area of the brain. For 
years that’s all my mother and 
father knew, despite taking her to 
specialists all over the Northeast. 
Then when Bernadette was about 
four Dr. Bronson Cruthers at 
Children’s Hospital in Boston told 
them she had cerebral palsy about 
which, fortunately, much more is 
known today. She was, perhaps, 
“born 30 years too soon.” Perhaps 
if she had been born May 16, 
1956, instead of May 16, 1926, 
her life—and ours—would have 
been much different. But, in the 
providence of God, I wonder if it 
would have been much better. . 
For all of us might have lost the 
tremendously important lessons 
we have learned together. 
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Had “Bernie” been perfect in 
body she would not have been the 
center of our life as she now is; 
she would not have had all the 
extra attention showered on her. 
She would not know as surely as 
she does that she is loved—in 
word and in act. And, most im- 
portant, she would not have been 
as close to God for surely she is 
one of His chosen children. Had 
“Bernie” been perfect in body we 
would not have been as schooled 
in thoughtfulness for others, in 
generosity, in consideration. And 
we would not have had as heroic 
an example of unselfish devotion 
as my mother has given us. 

From the outside looking in, I 
suppose one might say we have 
“spoiled” my sister. But outsiders 
can’t possibly imagine how easy 
that is to do! For they don’t know 
how rewarding is her smile when 
you give her the simple pleasure 
of a ride in the family car, how 
intense is her delight when you 
bring her home a 10 cent box of 
peppermint patties, or how pleas- 
ed is her expression when some- 
one signs a letter, “Love to all, 
especially “Bernie’.” Nor do they 
know how thoroughly she enjoys 
having her hair curled, her finger- 
nails polished (the brighter the 
better) and her bracelet and ring 
put on. 

In recent years a medical team 
at a clinic screening out-patients 
for a cerebral palsy treatment cen- 
ter examined her and solemnly 
pronounced “Institutionalization” 


as its only recommendation. Then 
we wondered if possibly we had 
been selfish in denying her any 
chance of improvement she might 
have had. And, although we 
know her handicap is so maximum 
that her greatest efforts would 
produce only minimal improve- 
ment, we wonder if we should 
have sent her to one of the re- 
habilitation hospitals we consider- 
ed. We wonder, that is, until we 
think of an attendant tucking her 
into bed at night instead of us and 
then we know with absolute cer- 
tainty that it is more important 
that she be loved, that, as we were 
so wisely told at Boston 25 years 
ago, we “take her home and be 
very kind to her.” 

Too many relinquish that per- 
sonal responsibility to public in- 
stitutions and private sanatoria to- 
day. It seems to be increasingly 
popular to pay for the care of 
aged parents, mentally retarded 
children and the physically handi- 
capped or to let religious or pub- 
lic servants assume the responsi- 
bility. I can’t help but think that 
God intended us to take care of 
our own within the family circle, 
else why were they born members 
of our family? Admittedly, in par- 
ticular cases, institutionalization 
may be preferable but in general 
I find it difficult to reconcile it 
with Christ’s words: “For I was 
hungry and you gave me food, 
thinty, and me drink; I 
was a stranger, and you brought 
me home, naked, and you clothed 
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me, sick, pre cared for me, 


a’ prisoner, and you came to me 
. .. When you did it to one of 
the least of my brethren, you did 
it to me.” 

In many respects we were for- 
tunate as far as “Bernie’s” handi- 
cap is concerned. First, she was 
the youngest of five so we didn’t 
have to worry about the “effect on 
the younger children.” And, be- 
ing older, we brothers and sisters 
were better able to do things for 
her. We were fortunate, too, in 
that God blessed “Bernie” with a 
wonderful disposition, a retentive 
memory and marvelous sense of 
humor; she catches a quip on 
radio or TV quicker than any of 
the rest of us. 

We think she was fortunate in 
two respects regarding her physi- 
cal handicap. First, she never 
knew what it was to be “well.” It 
is harder to give up something 
once you have experienced it. 
And then, she is completely crip- 
pled. Strange as it may seem, 
that is better than being partially 
incapacitated because she isnt 
stumbling and getting hurt in 
falls, or out on the street alone, 
the object of ridicule and curio- 


sity. 

ye she has led a sheltered 
life but not in the least sense a 
secluded one. For she loves com- 
pany, is a favorite with neighbors, 
who frequently call to her when 
she is out on the front porch in 
her wheelchair, and a friend of 
the delivery men who “kid” her 
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when they call. (And even bring 
her some of their wares like Joe, 
our man, who never 
rings the bell without an orange 
in his hand for her). 

The family ribs her a lot, too, 
particularly about what a “racket” 
she has, having everything done 
for her and not having to go to 
work or to school. “Every house 
has to have one lady,” my grand- 
mother used to say, “and she is 
ours.” At times I suppose this 
banter may sound harsh to those 
unfamiliar with the give and take 
of a large family. But, actually, 
I believe, it’s the best kind of 

chology because it makes her 
feel she “belongs” as nothing else 
would. Besides, it would be un- 
natural for us to treat her any 
other way, so inte a of 
the family is she. I lh tn 
we lived in a rented house. The 
man who came to collect the rent 
for the landlord was a pompous 
little soul who perched precari- 
ously on the edge of the couch as 
my mother searched for her pock- 
etbook. “Bernie” was sort of yell- 
ing as she does when she’s excited 
and my sister said to her “Oh, 
pipe down, Pete, or I'll bop you 
one.” The man sprang to his feet 
as if to protect the defenseless lit- 
tle girl. “Oh, that’s all right,” my 
sister laughed reassuringly. “I was 
only kidding. I wouldn't think of 
touching her.” 

To be sure there are some prob- 
lems connected with having an in- 


valid in the family that it would 
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be unrealistic to overlook entirely. 
But they are only problems and 
they are solvable. One is the nec- 


-essity of always having to have 


someone at home with “Bernie, 
either a reliable and competent 
housekeeper (not easy to come by) 
or a member of the family. i 
could be confining if it fell on one 
person. But in our family there 
are enough of us so that we can 
take turns and, with a little ar- 
ranging, make sure each of us gets 
out often enough. 

Then there is the fear of the 
future. I know that, especially 
since my father died, my mother 
is concerned about what will hap- 
pen if “Bernie” outlives her. No 
matter how many times we tell 
her, “Don’t worry. There are 
enough of us. We'll take care of 
her,” our words don’t completely 
dispel that anxiety. Of course, 
my mother does have confidence 
in us and she has provided for 
“Bernie” financially through plan- 
ned income. 

“Bernie” has had problems, too, 
mostly I would say in making the 
adjustments life inevitably asks of 
us. Probably the most ce for 
her pera: | when my two broth- 
ers were called into service in 
World War II. She loved her 
brothers, who lifted her in and out 
of her wheelchair, teased her af- 
fectionately and, generally, made 
a fuss over her. Suddenly, when 
they weren’t around any more, 
she missed them acutely and 
found our small feminine house- 
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hold difficult to get used to as did 
the rest of us. Then when the 
family started marrying and the 
second generation put in an ap- 
pearance I think it was difficult 
for her when the babies in their 
development began to do things 
she still can’t do. She was never 
able to express this to us but we 
sensed that she wondered and 
tried to explain the difference to 
her. And I must add she weath- 
ered this potential stumbling 
block ‘beautifully. 
The idea of how “Bernie” gets 
things across to us is a constant 
source of wonder to those who 
don’t live with her. But those of 
us-who do come to know what she 
wants quickly and clearly. We al- 
ways say she “talks” with her 
eyes, which are very expressive. 
And it’s quite true. She also says 
“hmm” to designate her assent. 
Plainly, “Bernie” enters fully 
into every phase of our family 
life. I always knew this but I 
never stopped to think about it, 
for when you grow up with some- 
thing you don’t ask yourself 
“Now, what is my attitude to- 
wards this?” The point was -driv- 
en home to me forcibly at this 
same screening clinic when I talk- 
ed to parents of cerebral palsied 
children who regarded them with 
feelings of guilt, as something to 
be ashamed of or a kind of “skele- 
ton in the closet.” I was a 
“ their lack of understanding and 
ve. 
We have always been extreme- 
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ly grateful to God for giving us 
Bernie” who has drawn us all— 
mother, father, brothers and _ sis- 
ters, and now nieces and nephews 
—closer together. We know that 
when He takes her from us we 
will experience an _inexpressible 
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sense of loss. And we are equally 
sure that when that time comes 
there will be those who will tell 
us how fortunate we are “to be 
relieved of our burden” without 
ever suspecting how rich has been 


our blessing. 


& 


WoMEN oN the average, outlive men . 


. . another reason why 


husbands can rarely get in the last word.—Hal Chadwick in The 


American Mercury 


HUNUIONI 


“Now I'd just like to see myself —— 
her birthday and our anniversary 
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STAN 
More Than Just a Great Hitter 


By Dave Warner 


He has polished class in all 


departments, both on and off the field 


HEN STAN Musial retires from 
baseball — and some say it 
could happen before this season 
is over — his appointment to the 
game’s Hall of Fame will be vir- 
tually automatic. 

This is a thinking held by most 
baseball men and one of the high- 
est tributes paid to any of the 
game's great stars. 

Among the easiest and most pee 
longed sports arguments in which 
to become involved is to start a 
discussion on baseball's great play- 
ers. 

The pattern of the debate al- 
most always starts with the great 
hitters. But you usually can stop 
all discussion by flatly stating, 
“Musial is more than just a great 
hitter. He’s a great ballplayer.” 

Hitting is his forte, of course. 
In his 17 years with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Stan The Man has 
proved himself — with Ruth, Cobb, 
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Hornsby, Wagner and Speaker — 
one of the truly great hitters in 
the history of baseball. Until last 
season, he had been among the 
most durable players as well. Be- 
tween opening day in 1952 and 
last August, he took part in 895 
successive games. 

It was in last season’s stretch 
drive when the Cards gave the 
pennant-winning Milwaukee Brav- 
es a hot chase that Stan missed 20 
games because of a shoulder injury. 
Yet, Musial finished with the Na- 
tional League batting title (.351), 
and the Cards, predicted to fin- 
ish no higher than fourth, remain- 
ed remarkably in the flag fight al- 
most to the end. 

For his performance last sea- 
son, Stan won the Sports Illustrat- 
ed's “Sportsman of the Year” 
award, the annual John A. (Bud) 
Hillerick Memorial award of a 
full-sized sterling silver Louisville 
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Slugger bat for being the Nation- 
al League batting champ, and the 
“Outstanding Athlete of 
award from the Philadelphia 
Sports Writers Association, plus 
many others. 

Sports Illustrated, in giving the 
“Sportsman of the Year” award to 
Stan, said, “He was truly the 
Sportsman of 1957. His perform- 
ance in last summer's grueling 
National League race seldom has 
been matched for valor, dedica- 
tion and brilliant achievement in 
the face of odds. No man has bet- 
ter exemplified the ideals of 
sportsmanship than Stan Musial.” 

The shoulder injury last season 
is why some people close to the 
Cardinals are saying Stan’s base- 
ball career could end with one 
throw this season. A recurrence 
also would bring a severe blow 
to the Card’s pennant plans this 
year. 

But the Cards, once among the 
most miserly clubs in baseball, 
shelled out $100,000 to Stan for 
his 1958 summer employment. 
Musial, in his usual simple state- 
ment in explanation of any suc- 
cess, said, “The $20,000 boost over 
the $80,000 I had been getting 
was the contract the Cardinals 
wanted me to have. I would have 
settled for less. Baseball has re- 
warded me richly. I won't want 
to set a limit on the number of 
games I’m going to play in 1958. 
I want to play all 154 if I can.” 

Musial has been officially nam- 
ed the National League’s Most 


Valuable Player three times — 
1943, ’46 and *48 — but unoffici- 
ony he has been the Most Val- 
uable Player ever since he hit 
his stride with the Cards in the 
early years of World War II. 

Stan not only is a great natur- 
al hitter, a fine defensive player 
either in the outfield or at first 
base and a smart and speedy base 
runner, he is also a team player 
of matchless determination and 
selflessness. When you think of 
him today, still playing at 37, you 
think not only of his better fh 
.340 lifetime batting average, or 
his close to 400 home runs in the 
majors, but of his polished class 
in all departments. 

Fathers who are seeking models 
among athletes after whom their 
sons might follow, could not find 
a better choice than this Pole who 
came out of the Pennsylvania min- 
ing region to gain fame, fortune 
and friends everywhere. He is the 
exemplary gentlemen on and off 
the field. He has innate good sense, 
restraint and balance, never per- 
mitting himself the luxury of tem- 
tay nape They say, in fact, that 

e has never even argued with an 
umpire, although, on those rare 
occasions when he turns and stares 
in silent accusation at the man be- 
hind the plate, the effect is thun- 
derous. 

He is more than just a leading 
St. Louis ballplayer; he is a lead- 
ing St. Louis citizen. He is a 
wealthy man, but when he puts 
on the uniform, all complacency 
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leaves him, and he becomes an 
athlete with a burning desire to 
win. 
Musial is a er in a St. 
Louis restaurant, which nets him 
$40,000 yearly, has invested in 
stock, a estate and other enter- 
prises promising capital gain, is 
principal stockholder and director 
of a St. Louis suburban bank. He 
drives a Cadillac, lives in a $50,- 
000 home, sends his three children 
to private Catholic schools. His 
son, Dick, 17, is a promising foot- 
ball player and is reported ready 
to enroll at Notre Dame this fall. 
But ND’s Coach Terry Brennan 
may never see him, for Dick says 
he prefers to concentrate on track 
rather than football. 

In the brilliance of Stan’s great 
hitting feats, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that he began his baseball 
career as a pitcher. He was an 
all-round athlete at Donora High 
School, Donora, Pa., a town which 
has produced many fine athletes. 
When he graduated he signed a 
contract with the Cards. 

His father wasn’t happy about 
Stan’s choice of pro baseball. He 
wanted his son to go to college. 
The story is that University of 
Pittsburgh would have welcomed 
Musial as a basketball player. But 
he chose baseball, was sent to 
Williamson, W. Va., of the Moun- 
tain State League for the 1938 
and °39 seasons. In 39 he married 
his high school sweetheart, Lillian 
Labash. Now with a wife to sup- 


port, he was even more eager to 


make good in baseball. But pitch- 
ing for Daytona Beach in the Flor- 
ida State League next season, he 
hurt his shoulder making a div- 
ing catch of a sinking line drive 
in center field. Between pitching 
assignments, he was used in the 
outfield, because he was a danger- 
ous hitter even then. He was left 
with a dead arm. To this day, that 
injury has handicapped Musial 
from becoming one of the top 
throwers in the game. He could 
never make the flat and burning 
throws from far out which mark 
the truly great outfielders. 

But he is still an awesome fig- 
ure at the plate with his crouching 
stance, knees slightly bent, torso 
twisted away from the pitcher, bat 
cocked up and.severely motionless, 
eyes staring unblinkingly over his 
right shoulder. “Like a snake ready 
to spring at its prey,” somebody 
once described the Musial stance. 

Pitchers swear Musial is with- 
out a weakness. Most batters can 

et a bit baffled with pitches 
thrown high and tight. Musial 
feasts on that bait. He can pull to 
hit the long ball to right field, 
punch it over the infielders’ heads 
to left, almost at will. He can 
bunt. His judgment is uncanny. 
He never tries to outguess a 
pitcher, but rather relies on split- 
second decisions. 

Those decisions have made him 
one of the most wondrous of 
baseball’s hitters. But, more than 
that, he is regarded as one of 
baseball’s all-time “nice guys.” 
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By Harold Helfer 


WHILE WATCHING a movie, seven- 
year-old Jimmy Allison of Syden- 
ham, England, accidentally swal- 
lowed a shilling. He went up to the 
manager and told him worriedly 
what happened. “I don’t know what 
to do,” he said. “You see, it’s my 
fare home.” 


WHEN THREE-YEAR-OLD Carl (Slug- 
ger) Ebler of Syracuse, N.Y., got 
lost in the woods he didn’t cry 
until one of the hundreds of 
searchers found him. Slugger had 
been having a fine time until then 

. trailing along behind the 
others and enjoying the hunt. 


ARRIVING in response to a phone 
call that “somthing awful is about 
to happen,” Franklin, Ky., police 


discovered that the message had 
come from a small boy about to get 
a spanking. 


DREAMING OF a swimming exped- 
ition he’d come back from, 12-year- 
old Dale Meier of Alma, Mich., 
dived through his second-story bed- 
room window. 


At Port DALHouUsIE, Canada, an 
ll-year-old member of the Pat 
Boone fan club, asked what was 
done at club meetings, explained: 
“Oh, we listen to Elvis Presley rec- 
ords.” 


In Rocuester, N.Y., Dr. Charles 
Lolande, phoning a residence, ask- 
ed the small boy who answered 
to take a message for his father. 
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“Wait till I get a pencil,” said the 
boy. When he returned to the 
phone again, the boy said, “The 
point is broken. I'll have to get 
another one.” A few minutes later, 
back on the phone, the boy said: 
“I'm here. But I just thought of 
something. I can’t write.” 


MITCHELL SATALOFF, “five, of 
Philadelphia, came home from 
Sunday School and said he’d learn- 
ed all about “God making people.” 
His father asked him, “Who was 
the first man?” The boy replied, 
“Adam.” The father asked, “And 
the first lady?” Replied Mitchell: 
“Mamie Eisenhower.” 


MEMPHIS OFFICIALS discovered 
why traffic was moving so cau- 
tiously about two small figures in 
the street. Two small boys, both 
soaking wet, were standing in the 


rain, holding an umbrella over a 
mongrel pooch that had been 
struck by a car. 


A CosHam, England, mother 
rushed her two-year-old boy to a 
hospital and cried, “What shall I 
do? — his lips have turned blue.” 
Doctors examined the boy and told 
her: “Stop letting him suck on 
blue pencils.” 


A Kansas City three-year-old- 
boy, Tommy Hess, broke his foot 
and was taken to a doctor’s office. 
The doctor said it would have to 
be put in a cast and might hurt. 
The boy hesitated but finally put 
out his foot. Not once during the 
half-hour ordeal did Tommy whim- 
per or complain. The impressed 
physician praised the boy after- 
wards. Then Tommy confided, “It’s 
really the other foot that hurts.” 


School Daze 


Tue Rep Bank, New Jersey School Board decided it would be 
good for teachers to instruct children in The Lord’s Prayer after 
some of the moppets were heard to recite: “Harold by Thy name 
... give us this day our jelly bread and lead us not into Penn 


Station.” 


A STUDENT AT Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, 
was unable to identify the author of the Revolutionary War pam- 
phiet, “Common Sense” (Thomas Paine). The student’s name? 


Thomas Payne. 


REPORTING ON Shakespeare’s play, “Julius Caesar,” a Los Angel- 
es student declared, “The noble Brutus agreed with the crafty Cassi- 
us one hundreth percent.” And Ibsen’s play, “A Doll’s House,” was 
said to teach “a lesson to people who are married and even to those 
who are singular.”—Jerry Klein in The American Mercury 
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Parents agree. The children’s 
Mass should be abolished! 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 


E'VE MADE it at lastl 
After 16 years of mar- 
ried life, our family can 
sit in church together Sunday after 


Sunday with the encourage- 
ment and blessings of the 
parish. Sounds a little wild, 
a little fantastic, doesn’t it? 
But really it is not. 
During these years we 
have belonged to four love- 
ly parishes in two different 
cities. The first three have 
had the Children’s Mass at 
nine o'clock each Sunday 
morning. There’s the rub— 
the Children’s Mass, that 
enigma of Catholic family 
life. Our present parish is 
dedicated to the family, 
with practical steps taken 


SHUFFLE 


Condensed from Information 
Lucille Gredler Seigel 


toward furthering that bond. At 
our church Sunday morning Mass 
is a family affair. 


No more “Grand Central Sta- 


Information (November, '57), The Paulist Fathers, 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 43 
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tion” household on Sunday morn- 
ing, with the family car shuttling 
back and forth! No more dashing 
off to different Masses at different 
hours like so many unrelated com- 
muters with a common destination 
—church! No more stretching of 
family ties to the breaking point 
every Sabbath! 

To begin at the beginning, most 
engaged couples enjoy going to 
Sunday Mass together. After mar- 
riage, their very young children 
are cared for in the church nurs- 
ery, or they may have a relative 
or baby sitter come in so they 
can still go to church together. 
Then their first child goes to grade 
school and is thereafter expected 
to attend the Children’s Mass. The 
family identity is lost for Mass 
attendance. The parents no longer 
sit with each other or with their 
children. 

You may say I am overlooking 
a perfectly obvious solution: just 
put the whole family in the car 
and go over to the Children’s 
Mass together. In reality, it is not 
that simple. Catholic schools are 
crowded today. A generation ago 
churches could often accommodate 
the families of the school children. 
But enrollment figures in our 
schools have changed drastically 
since 1920. Since that year stu- 
dents have increased 110% in our 
Catholic schools and the numbers 
are increasing each year. Today the 
school children alone often fill the 
church to overflowing. There's 
no room for the rest of the family. 


Despite the changed picture, the 
Children’s Mass in a high percen- 
tage of our older parishes and in. 
many new parishes remains an in- 
digenous part of our parish life, 
treated almost as reverently as a 
law of the Church. 

The situation parallels the think- 
ing of an elderly lady, who some 
time ago gave a priest an offering 
with the request that he say a Mass 
for the Pope. He told her how nice 
she was to have a Mass offered for 
the Pope’s health. She said, “Oh, 
but it is not for the Pope’s health. 
I think he is losing the faith.” She 
was concerned because the Pope 
had relaxed the Communion fast. 
This was at the time that the 
initial changes were made in the 
Eucharistic fast to permit the 
taking of water. The priest assured 
her that the Pope in his wise way 
was making to fit the 
needs of the times and was actin 
prudently within his power as hea 
of the Church. 

Congruent with the _ times, 
changes are taking place in our 
parish life for the convenience and 
increased devotion of the parish- 
ioners. More Masses have been 
added, up to seven or eight on a 
Sunday morning. Afternoon Masses 
are becoming popular in many 
cities. Nursery care is offered in 
some churches. A multiplicity of 
Masses, however, is primarily a 
convenience for nw 3 who are 
free to go to Mass at their leisure. 


Nursery care is fine for young 
musitel couples who go to Mass 
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when they please. But what of 
the Catholic family with several 
children in parochial school? Each 
Sunday morning dawns with the 
same prospect of bedlam as the 
week before. 

I give you a Catholic family of 
average size on a Sunday morning: 
the larger the family, the more 
complicated the day. The Day of 
Rest revolves around the trip be- 
ing made to the Children’s Mass, 
usually at nine o'clock. So while 
Sue may be singing in the choir 
at the 10 o’clock Mass and Johnny 
may be serving the eight o'clock, 
little Mary is a second grader in 
the parochial school and must be 
transported to the Children’s Mass. 
Joseph, who is in kindergarten and 
loves to go to church with his dad, 
may end up sitting behind the 
eighth grade at Children’s Mass 
wondering what is going on up at 
the altar. 

Then there are Sodality and Holy 
Name Sundays. Two trips and 
sometimes three are made for the 
family to fulfill its obligation, or 
part of the family may use public 
transportation even though the 
family car is shuttling back and 
forth. In the Sunday morning 
shuffle, mother and dad share the 
positions of chauffeur, parking the 
car strategically to get out of the 
parking lot and home for another 
passenger, and short-order cook 
keeping a cafeteria service going 
on at home. They meet on the 
front steps for a briefing about the 
status in the kitchen. “Coffee is 


on; don’t let it boil over. Rolls are 
in the oven.” Then off at a dea 
run for the next Mass. a, 

Incredibly, we are raising a 
generation to believe that this 
mad dashing back and forth to 
church on Sunday morning is a 
norm of Catholic life—that there is 
no other way. Even when it is 
possible to attend Mass together, 
families so much out of the habit 
don’t do it. Yet the Mass is the 
cornerstone of our Catholic life. 
How better to start the Lord’s 
Day than by using it as a concrete 
bond to tie the family together? 
Why not start off Sunday morn- 
ing with a rs of harmony and 
togetherness? y not have the 
breakfast conversation revolve 
around the mutually-shared ser- 
mon at Mass? 

Furthermore, there is a feeling 
of friendliness engendered in the 
whole parish where families — 
father, mother, and the children— 
meet on the church steps. A 
Cleveland priest lamenting the 
lack of sociability on the part of 
his parishioners plumped for bet- 
ter relations by hiring buses to 
circle the parish before each Mass 
to pick them up. He feels that 
by eliminating the after-Mass- 
sprint to the family car the famil- 
ies will get to know each other. 
When the families are at Mass 
together, there is not the rush to 
get home and back again. Friend- 
iness is contagious between fam- 
ilies whose children know each 
other or whose parents do. 
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The ts I've talked with all 
agree that the Children’s Mass 
should go. One says, “It is Sun- 
day morning bedlam. If we could 
walk over, it wouldn’t be so bad.” 
And another, “I don’t get to Com- 
munion as often as I should. I 
just never know when I can get 
to church.” 

A priest who for many years, 
since the inception of his parish, 
has never had a Children’s Mass 
had this to say, “No Children’s 
Mass here. The children belong 
with their parents.” 

On the other hand priests from 
parishes with the Children’s Mass 
were equally determined. One 
said, “We want them there. We 
don’t want them at the later 
Masses.” And another, “So we'll 
be sure that they get there. You'd 
be surprised at what goes on.” 

From the parents’ point of view, 
I can only say that ours is a 
changed household on Sunday 
mornings. At present, all seven 
of us, without benefit of a baby 
sitter, go to Mass together. Break- 
fast on Sunday is a family party, 


not a catch-as-catch-can affair. 
Sometimes we or the children 
bring home a guest from church. 

If one of the children is sing- 
ing in the choir, or has special 
plans for the day we go to the 
Mass that will accommodate him. 
Occasionally, we have to go to dif- 
ferent Masses. It isn’t the same. 
Recently, when this happened, one 
of our children said, “Gee, it’s no 
fun going to church alone.” Not 
to equate our Mass obligation 
with fun, but it is nice to think 
of attending Mass in terms of fam- 
ily sharing. 

In church we sit up front with 
families who also have small chil- 
dren. It is rising how much 
better children behave when they 
can see what is going on. 

Other considerations being what 
they may, from a practical point 
of view, there is less wear and 
tear on the family car, and on 
the church parking lot. It seems 
reasonable to consider changing 
the popular slogan, “Let’s go to 
church Sunday” to “Let’s go to 
church ‘together’ Sunday.” 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Suzie was crazy about school, while her six-year- 
old sister was somewhat less enthusiastic. 

“Let’s play school,” suggested Suzie one day. 

“All right,” agreed the younger one grudgingly, “but let’s play 


I’m absent.”—Standard Practice. 


SOONER OR LATER every woman must make a choice between 
motherhood and a career. Should she give the cereal box to Junior 
to send for a deathray gun, or keep it herself and enter the $10,000 
contest?—The Far East 


Why 
Brides 


Condensed from America 


GROUP OF young women 

were having a stimulat- 

ing discussion that even- 

tually got around to the 

— - of the many shocks of their 

ear. Soon they were laugh- 

pong over the copious 

‘os they had shed in that per- 
iod. 

“I could have cried bucketfuls,” 
sighed one of them, gradually so- 
bering, “for all it mattered to Al- 
lan. It just made him angrier than 
ever.” 

At once there was surprised 
agreement. Everyone had noticed 
the same reaction — how tears 
made their new husbands angry 
and stubborn. 

What, then, did these women 
expect cf their tears? Why, indeed, 
did they cry? And why did their 
tears arouse their husbands’ an- 


ger? 


Sally Leighton 


They need sympathy and 
support to do the job that they 
know is required of them, 


To dispose of the ready reply 
that women cry simply to get their 
own way in greater or lesser mat- 
ters, it should be noted that the 
women I am talking about had a 
better than average grasp of the 
practical and spiritual ideals of 
marriage; they understood the in- 
herent sacrifices, and were at least 
intellectually prepared to make 
them. They did not expect their 
husbands to humor their weak- 
nesses by letting them off too eas- 
ily in the inevitable conflicts of 
judgment and will; no one is more 
appalled than the woman who 
wins an argument but loses her 
husband’s respect. 

No, women in these situations 


America (December 7 America 


329 W. 108th St., New 


ork 25, N. Y 
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weep for one thing, to express an 
inexpressible need: need of the 
sympathy and support to do the 
i that they know, by reason or 
ith or both, is required of them. 
They want the love and encour- 
agement necessary to grow toward 
the ideal of womanhood wherein, 
as their hearts know, their final 
happiness lies. Unable to ask for 
the tenderness they think of as 
part of their husband’s love, they 
weep for it. And their tears are 
met with anger, even contempt. 

It is his wife’s very need that 
appears to be her husband's un- 
doing. He thought, whether logi- 
cally or not, that he was marrying 
a helpmate. She would be his love, 
to care for his physical and esthet- 
ic needs; his housekeeper, to care 
for his children; his confidante, to 
whom he could pour out his 
dreams and hopes, disappoint- 
ments and discouragements. He 
finds that he has married one who 
is, in addition, a “creature like un- 
to himself,” with alarmingly sim- 
ilar needs. 

Even if he has previously given 
this concept an academic nod, it 
can still come as a schock when its 
implications for daily life become 
clear. It is natural, if one may 
safely generalize, for a man to see 
himself as the hub of the world, 
and woman made only to serve 
him. He discovers, alas, that the 
sweetheart who thought her ha 
piness would be complete if she 
could only make him happy, will 
herself need some reinforcements 


in her life work. If he fails to come 
across, she “illogically” turns on 
the waterworks. 

In behalf of the stronger sex, 
this can be said. The women a 
man daily sees all around him 
seem so_ self-sufficient. Bustling 
career girls, they are witty, well- 
dressed, independent. They Get 
Ieeng Done. If they must ques- 
tion his orders, it is done charm- 
ingly, on an Adult Level. And if 
they weep, it is done discreetly, in 
the Ladies’ Room. With only 
traces showing through careful 
powdering. 

This applies even to the women 
of his own family. His sisters are 
the same kind of people he meets 
in business, only living a little clos- 
er. His mother—well, his mother 
is stronger and more feminine, but 
also eager to listen to any word he 
cares to drop about his daily life. 

Simply, then, he is not prepared 
to find a career girl turning into 
a clinging vine. Oddly enough, he 
seems to expect this girl, as inex- 
perienced and immature as him- 
self in what relates to marriage, to 
turn into a mature, self-immolat- 
ing woman (mother?) overnight, 
while yet retaining the intriguing 
qualities of courtship days. He 
does not think it strange that a 
woman should strengthen his 
weakness. He does think it strange 
that she expects him to strengthen 
hers. 

Yet it seems obvious enough 
that the literary cliche, “Let me 
take you out of all this,” still has 
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meaning for vast numbers of wo- 
men — a meaning we presume to 
be: “Let me take you out of this 
inadequate situation and take pro- 
owl care of you.” The late Doctor 
insey notwithstanding, a wo- 
man’s desire to marry cannot be 
explained solely in terms of sex, 
or of possible children. She thinks 
she has found the one man who 
understands her. When she sees 
that his understanding falls short 
of a loving response to an emo- 
tional need, can she be blamed for 
feeling rebuffed, even deserted? 
For his part, a man is under- 
standably baffled by a “wet” reply 
to his “reasonable” demands — 
whatever they may be. Why, he 
wonders fretfully, should anyone 
need the help of a strong right 
arm just to do the right thing? 
But should love be asking “Why?” 
Shouldn’t true love try to feel with 
the beloved, thereby gaining an 
insight into her needs and the pos- 
sibilities of assistance. Love does 
not weigh rights and 
love helps to bear the burden. 
Women need that strong right 
arm. With it, they can _ smile 
through their tears and do bitterly 
hard jobs 
One thinks of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, who stood at the foot of the 
cross. Aside from the natural per- 
fection and supernatural grace 
which were hers to assist her 
through that trial, the God who 
made all women saw fit to supply 
still one more thing: the support 
of the only apostle strong enough 
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to be found on the dangerous 
scene. St. John, because of his 
great love and tenderness, had the 
privilege of being Mary’s first 
adopted son. 

Come to think of it, throughout 
her life, the strongest woman in 
history was providentially supplied 
with strong, gentle men as her 
companions: St. Joseph, who made 
bringing forth her firstborn in a 
stable not only bearable but right 
and beautiful Serves of his manly 
devotion; Jesus, her son, whose 
strength was shown forth in per- 
fect obedience; and St. John, giv- 
en her when she felt deserted in- 
deed. And this was a perfect wo- 
man. a more, then, do 
we imperfect oping, errin 
physically taxed st need the 
oving support of the men we 
married? 

All very well and good, says the 
cynic; but if this is so serious a 
need, how did this group of wo- 
men find the subject of their bridal 
tears so amusing? It might be an- 
swered that if they hadn’t laughed, 
they might have cried afresh, since 
both reactions stem from the juxta- 
position of ideas: expectation and 
reality; or, the need for support 
and the absence of it. They were 
able to laugh because, with the 
help of God and some silent tears, 
they had muddled through and 
come out on top. 

But they sighed, too, for the 
emotional security they might 
have known, the richness of under- 
standing love their marriages 
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might have been built upon, had be nded upon when the chips 
their husbands loved their For the woman does 
weakness as much as in their not live who would prefer a son- 
strength. like admiration of her strength 

Nor can it be doubted that they from her husband to being honor- 
sighed as well at the independence ed, loved and cherished by him, 
of spirit necessarily fostered in every now and again, as his “little 
them by husbands who could not _ girl. 


& & 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The question most husbands ask themselves when they try to 
start the family car is how in the world their wives manage to 
drive on an empty gas tank. 

* * 

America is the only country in the world where a man can 

build a 3-car garage and fill it with cars he doesn’t own. 
* * 

All a married woman has to do to make a man toe the mark is 
put her foot down. 

J * * A 

The trouble with the authority in some modern households is 
that it is wielded by the children. 

* 

All a man has to do to find out if he still is master of the house 

is turn off the TV set and see if he is challenged. 

Willpower is the ability to stick to a diet for two days ...ina 
row. 

* * 

When a young girl looks forward to April showers, she hopes 
that they will be indoors. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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A mother reminisces 
about rearing her children 


They Grew 


Condensed from The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Owenita Sanderlin 


E LEFT OUR oldest daugh- 
W: in the freshman dormi- 

tory with her two room- 
mates. “She’s all raised,” I sud- 
denly realized. “There’s nothing 
more I can do.” 

We can write her letters, h 
pay her bills, but that will be all. 
Her character, her personality, her 
ideals are already formed. Her 
mind will develop, but under the- 


The Messenger of the S 


d Heart (J: 


influence of other college profes- 
sors, not her father’s. She will 
grow up a bit more, but that will 
come with the love of the man 
she will marry, not mine. 

It makes me think, not only of 
what I have done, and have not 
done, for her, but of what I have 
done, and can still do, for her sis- 


‘ter and brothers, who are not yet 


“brought up.” What have I done 


y, '58), Apostleship 


of Prayer, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. 51 
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right? What have I done wrong? 

Frea, aw David and Johnny 
—you can tell they are sisters and 
brothers: tall, slender, brown- 
eyed, blonde. Yet they are not 
yi in a pod, but distinctly dif- 
erent individuals — which makes 
raising a family both difficult and 
fun. What have we given them, 
or failed to give them? 

One of the best things we ever 
gave them, next to their religion, 
was brothers and sisters. At the 
time, we thought we couldn’t af- 
ford it. My husband was making 
$1,600 a year when Frea_ was 
born, in 1939; $1,800 when Mary 
was born; and $2,000 when David 
was a baby. Johnny came along 
after the war, when teaching sal- 
aries had begun to go up and we 
were making some extra money 
by writing; but prices had gone 
up then, too, and my husband was 
worried. How would he ever man- 
age to feed four children, let alone 
send them to college? But by the 
time Frea was ready for college, 
several ways to finance her educa- 
tion had turned up. A man’s for- 


_ tunes slowly improve through the 


years, if he has any enterprise at 
all 


We can, I think, give ourselves 
a mark on the credit side of the 
acs a for their getting along so 
well together. Many brothers and 
sisters fight, and there is a theory 
that parents should never inter- 
fere with this natural instinct. I 
don’t subscribe to that theory! 

Frea, Mary and David had a 


April 


few fights when they were little. 
I remember turning a couple of 
pretty serious affairs into laughter 

y getting down on the floor and 
rolling around with them. “Ni 
it in the bud” is my theory, an 
if results count I can prove it 
has worked. Another time, David, 
aged two, kicked Mary, aged 
four, and I spanked him. Spank- 
ings had always been rare in our 
family, and more solemn than 
painful; but Mary, our little bull- 
dog, had quite a few, and she 
was so furious at the idea of my 
spanking her little brother (for 
kicking her!) that she threatened 
to run away, and sure —— 
saree out the door. I said quick- 
right, go-ahead, Mary. But 
if you run away, who will there 
be to take up for David?” 

Mary’s stubborn little jaw re- 
mained set; but she thought it 
over and, without saying a word, 
came slowly back up the front 
steps. 

That was one of those maternal 
triumphs in ingenuity which I 
wish I could always count on. A 
quick-witted, imaginative mother 
with a sense of humor can do 
wonders, but sometimes we're too 
worn out to do anything but blow 
up—which may, however, clear 
the air on occasion!) ‘ 

Sharing their rooms had a | amr 
deal to do with our children’s 
learning to get along well togeth- 
er, I believe. Of course, in their 
room Frea and Mary shared every- 
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thing from clothes and bobby-pins 


to those interminable teen-age 
confidences about boys, and I 
have even heard Frea sharing, or 
imparting, her technique of get- 
ting what she wants to her sister. 
Frea combines a just barely irri- 
tating persistence with real sweet- 
ness and tact, whereas Mary is 
bulldog stubborn, uncompromis- 
ingly frank—plus loyal and _ lov- 
able. More than once I have no- 
ticed Frea nudging Mary under 
the table when Mary was bulldoz- 
ing her way through a wall of 
parental resistance. 

“Not that way,” Frea would 
whisper. “Act nicer.” 

In David’s and Johnny’s case 
the result of sharing a room has 
not been cooperation—or conspir- 
acy—but paternalism. I don’t 
know whether David was born 
with a natural affection for smaller 
and younger children, or whether 
being three and a half years old 
when baby brother was born de- 
veloped this trait in him. At an 
rate, he survived his initial disil- 
lusionment with his long-awaited 
baby brother (“Can’t walk, can’t 
talk, can’t even go to the bath- 
room!” was David's discouraging 
first report on the new arrival) to 
become Johnny’s affectionate pro- 
tector and tutor, even assuming 
responsibility for the almost im- 
possible task of getting Johnny 
out of bed in time for school in 
the morning. 


Too much love never hurt any 


child, although David’s big-broth- 
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erly affection did cause us a prob- 
lem for a while: Johnny, at five, 
was the family tyrant, and so cute 
that none of us had the heart to 
do anything about it. I tried a 
spanking. “That hurt!” he said 


piteously. “It was supposed to,” 
I said. “Well, I'm not used to 
it,” said Johnny. Whereupon 
everybody laughed. Finally, in- 


genuity came to my rescue again. 
“All right,” I'd say, every time he 
used his babyhood to obtain s 
cial favors. “You can have it, 
cause youre the baby.” The 
other children caught on, and 
pretty soon Johnny was so sick 
of being called the baby that he 
grew up. 

Another of the character traits 
which we worked on is honesty. 
I don’t think you can teach any- 
one to be fairly honest. If you 
want to succeed you have to teach 
him to be completely honest. The 
family joke in our house is Moth- 
er’s sweet tooth, and no one would 
touch as much as one piece of my 
cached-away candy without ask- 
ing my permission (which I some- 
times childishly refuse). This hu- 
man failing of mine gives the kids 
a sense of indulgent superiority 
which compensates for my being 
a A te example” in other fields. 
And my pocket-book is as wide 
open as my candy box, as safe as 
a bank vault. “I’m taking my 
lunch money,” Mary will say; or 
David; our coin collector, may 
ask, “Can I look at your change?” 
Beyond asking them to be careful 
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not to spill out my keys, I don’t 
have to worry. 

But this honesty was not estab- 
lished without some effort on my 
part. The incidents which stand 
out in my memory are Mary, fat, 
redfaced, and three, hanging her 
head and whispering, 

“Would it be all right if I took 
a nickel out of your pocketbook?” 

“No,” I said, very solemnly. 


“That would be stealing.” 


“Well,” said Mary, hanging her 
head even already did.” 

This was where a spanking was 
not in order, I knew. I thought a 
minute, and then said, “You were 
a good, honest girl to tell me, 
honey, and all you have to do is 

t it back—then ev ing will 
all right!” 

I hugged her, she ran happily 
off—and has never stolen a nickel 
since. Nor anything else. 

ohnny’s case was more serious. 
His best pal had a mother of the 
strap-wielding type who made her 
little boys behave at home, while 

sneaked out and did their 
mischief abroad. He was a sweet 
little boy, the only other six-year- 
old on the street, and very good 
at thinking up interesting things 
to do, like throwing stones at cars, 
and stealing Crackerjacks from 
the grocery store; and Johnny be- 
came his faithful follower. When 
he was accused of theft, Johnny 
stoutly denied it. 

Parents who chuckle over this 
sort of thing won't laugh a few 
years later; again, I believe in 


nipping the trouble in the bud. 


I was as unhappy about the lie 
as I was about the stealing—per- 
haps more so, since I knew John- 
ny knew he was doing wron 
when he told me a lie. We didn't 
want to forbid him to play with 
the other little boy for several 
reasons, also having to do with his 
character. For one, we wanted 
our Johnny to be strong enough 
to play with anybody, and for 
another, we felt sorry for the oth- 
er little boy who loved Johnny 
and had so little love at home. At 
last I hit on a solution: they could 
not play with each other for three 
days, and thereafter, any time they 
did anything wrong, they would 
be separated again. I talked sol- 
emnly to both about dishonesty, 
and they never stole again. 

They didn’t keep out of mis- 
chief entirely, because Mickey was 
so good at thinking up things I 
hadn’t thought of telling Johnny 
not to do, but eventually they 
were both reformed characters. 
Six is not too late to influence a 
child’s character, nor even later, 
although the authorities say that 
character is largely formed by the 
age of six. 

I have had failures as well as 
successes, of course. When I ask 
one of the children to clear the 
table or take out a wastebasket, 
he says, “Let Johnny do it,” or 
she says, “I did it last time!” or 
“I have to practice”—and we get 
into a discussion which my grand- 
mother would never have permit- 
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ted. My grandmother had 11 chil- 
dren of her own, then helped to 
raise her grandchildren; she didn’t 
even have to say, “Pick up my 
thimble.” When any older person 
dropped something, the nearest 
child automatically stooped to pick 
it up. “Talking back”—any an- 
swer except instant 
was a shocking crime. 

I wish I had taught my chil- 
dren instant and cheerful obedi- 
ence, but somewhere along the 
way I must have let them get out 
of hand. The only time I can 
count on them to help me with 
their whole hearts is in an emer- 
gency—for exam mple, when I am 
sick. Then they're willing to do 
anything. 

Neatness and tidiness are not 
my strong points, but I seem to 
have taught them to my daughters 
in a backwards sort of way. Be- 
cause I sometimes didn’t get 
around to mending or ironing 
their clothes when they needed 
them, or washing their hair as oft- 
en as they thought necessary, they 
took to doing these things them- 
selves. Now they cut and wash 
their own hair, starch and iron 
their own dresses, and always look 
immaculate when they emerge 
from their not-always-so-tidy room. 

I even, you might say, taught 
them to sew—by not knowing how 
myself. They have bought all 
their own clothes, on a clothes al- 
lowance of $2.50 a week, since 
they were 11 years old, and mak- 
ing ” skirts has he Iped a great deal. 
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Mary has just made herself a jum- 
to match, while Frea went off to 
college with several tailored tweed 
skirts, a perfectly fitting dressy 
dress, and a Tyrolean print quilted 
cotton housecoat which should be 
the envy of her dormitory. 

I also taught my daughters to 
cook—by lying lazily in bed in- 
stead of getting their breakfasts, 
or sometimes being busy writing 
when it was supper time. This 
“method” would have horrified 
my grandmother, and it horrified 
me when a long illness first made 


it necessary for me to let my poor 
schoolchildren get their own 
breakfasts, and. find their own 


rubbers and books. But the usual 
bedlam magically changed to or- 
der, with every child finding his 
own things because he had to. 

Self-reliance and honesty and 
family love and loyalty; these are 
the virtues that shine out above 
their natural human faults and 
make me very proud of my chil- 
dren. I've always told them I 
was proud of them, praised them 
to their faces, often told my teen- 
age daughters that they look pret- 
ty. Frea is going off to college 
with a confidence and poise I nev- 
er had at her age, because I was 
raised on a different theory—that 
praise would make me vain. 

Frea isn’t vain. She doesn’t 
think she is beautiful, and when 
I insist that she is, she just laughs 
and says, “Oh, well, you’re my 
mother!” 
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A teen-ager gives her ideas 


What Teen-Agers 


Need from Parents 


By Casey Murphy 


OWING UP is such a 
G funny business. We 
think of lollipops and 
birthday cake, roller 


skates, jumping ropes and Mother 
Goose. And suddenly all these 
wonderful adventures and shining 
excitements of childhood days are 
stretched out behind us. And we 
find ourselves standing at the 
threshold of our adult life. 
These are the green years. The 
fresh growing time when there are 
never enough hours in the day to 
do all we want. Yesterday we 
were children; now we're terribly 
own up. Never before has life 
n so colorful and offered so 
much. Every day something new 
— basketball games, Friday night 
dates, our first car — endless 
events big and small create our 
pattern of living. 
These are the years “to be 
young,” they say, “to have your 
56 


fun, to enjoy yourself.” But some- 
times these are very difficult years. 
Years for pretending we're having 
a good time, for waiting, worry- 
ing and hoping for a happy future. 
Never before has growth been so 
uneven — emotionally, ney 
socially and _ intellectually. 

One step forward in one area of 
development finds us lagging way 
behind in another. Suddenly we're 
terribly sophisticated, trying our 
wings as an adult, while at the 
same time striving to retain all our 
youthful dreams of glory. As soon 
as we achieve our hearts’ desire, 
our hearts have other desires which 
= just as remote and unattain- 
able. Often we are frustrated and 
— confused about this 
whole fluctuating, inconsistent bus- 
iness called life. We retain our bril- 
liant fantasies of childhood, while 
we go marching into the intense, 


dynamic world that lies ahead. 
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We seem to be living in a strange 
world between worlds. We are no 
longer children, but not yet adults. 
We find this progression from the 
complete dependence of our child- 
hood to the freedom of adulthood a 
difficult journey. This is a time of 
vacillation between dependence 
and independence. We strive for 
independence, we want it. Yet we 
fear it and retreat from it when 
the going gets tough. 

We are caught in an emotional 
dilemma. Never before have we 
had such a need for independence. 
Yet we are held back by our need 
for dependence and approval from 
our parents from whom we are 
trying to break away. 

Beneath our jaunty self-assur- 
ance lies an awareness of a need 
that only parents can meet — a 
need for love, understanding and 
approval. We want to feel that 
somewhere we are really wanted 
for ourselves, that to someone we 
are of supreme importance. 

Parents alone can make us feel 
happily secure. Because of the con- 
fusing world in which we live, be- 
cause of the conflicting emotions 
within us, we need the security 
parents alone can give. We need 
parents now just as much as we 
did in preschool days, but we 
need them in different ways. 

We need parents that we can 
take our troubles to and be sure 
they'll understand. We need par- 
ents in whom we can find secur- 
ity, good will, and companionship. 


We want our ideas and opinions 


to have a hearing. We want our 
problems to be treated with in- 
terest — not settled by imperial 
edict. 

Our problems are just as big and 
real to us as are the problems of 
adults. Of course we don’t have 
to worry about supporting the 
family, pleasing the boss or fig- 
uring the family budget. But the 
boy down the street, low marks 
on our report card, failure to make 
the team — these are the things 
that greatly upset us. These are 
the times when we so vitally need 
the deep and warm regard for our 
individual problems that only par- 
ents can a Our greatest need is 
parental love. 

“I wish you'd grow up,” we 
sometimes hear people say. But 
why should we be blamed for 
being our own age? We want to 
grow up. We want to behave in 
an adult manner. But occasionally 
things are too much for the thin 
coating of adulthood we have 
worked so hard to attain. Parents 
can add greatly to our emotional 
security by showing their confi- 
dence in our ability to grow into 
adults. We want to feel that we 
are capable of meeting the de- 
mands that are made of us. If 
parents constantly criticize us, or 
try to graft onto our personality all 
the virtues and graces of the 
neighbor’s teen-ager, they deprive 
us of the security we so desperate- 
ly need. Whether it is washing the 
car, baking a cake or buying shoes, 
we want to feel that we are the 
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kind of people equal to the oc- 
casion. 

Deep in our hearts, although 
we don’t express it in words, we 
want our parents to make some 
decisions — to set some limits. We 
want some regulations. Our limited 
experience has not prepared us to 
handle our problems readily. One 
day we are extremely independent 
and want no interference from our 
parents. The next day, for reasons 
we do not understand, we want 
them to tell us what to wear, 
where to go, how to act. A few 
reasonable rules, even though we 
sometimes break them, are proof 
of parent’s continuing love for us. 

We want to share in the events 
that go on in the family. We are- 
n't too old to enjoy family picnics, 
summer vacations and grandma's 
birthday party. Yet we're not too 
young to share also in the diffi- 
culties that every family faces 
from time to time. 

We look to our parents for a de- 

ndable, consistent framework 
or living. We want to know what 
is expected of us. We want to 
know whether we will be praised 
or criticized for performing certain 
acts. We become confused and 
frustrated if no means maybe and 
maybe means yes. We don’t want 
the same misbehavior to be treated 
as a misdemeanor on Wednesday 


and a major crime on Saturday. 
We want our parents to be con- 
sistent in their discipline. 

We need parents to enjoy us 
for what we are now. We have so 
much to offer them. We want to 
share with them our companion- 
ship, our successes and failures, 
the humor and pathos of our 
growing up. We want to be the 
source of their dearest and choicest 
memories. 

This is what we, the American 
teen-agers, are like today. We 
come from farms and cities, from 
rich suburbs and crowded urban 
areas. We represent a wide var- 
iety of ambitions, backgrounds 
and convictions. Some of us are 
scholars, athletes, cheerleaders, 
presidents of aur class. Some of us 
are looking forward to college, 
marriage, careers. None of us are 
typical, yet we all are typical. We 

are members of the most puz- 
zled-over, mixed up age group in 
American society. No one can pre- 
dict with certainty how we will 
face the problems and decisions 
that will confront us in the future. 
But we want and need parents to 
prepare us to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead. 

Love, understanding, security, 
confidence — these are the things 
we need. These are the things 
that parents alone can give. 


Asked why the youngsters call their sister “Deedee,” our four- 
year-old replied, “Because we can’t say Judith Marie.”—Contributed 


by Mrs. Joseph R. Labrecque 
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They Find 


Homes for Large Families 


Milwaukee’s Family Foundation buys de- 
cent buildings and moves families into them 


Condensed from The Ave 


|| LARGE FAMILY is a 
glory — if you've got a 
place to bring it up. 
But how many own- 
ers want to rent to a family of 
eight or 10 or 12? Very few. 
Most landlords don’t want six or 
eight kids on the property. No 
one builds rental units for large 
families. Parents with more than 
five children have very little 
chance of getting into even pub- 
lic housing. 
You can buy a big house but 
few young couples with five or 
more youngsters can save enough 
for even a small down payment. 
So a disproportionate number 
of large urban families live in 
crowded, substandard quarters. 
In some cases, illness has aggra- 
vated their problem of rearing a 


Maria Louis Belden 

large brood on small income. In 
some cases, the family collapses. 
Then the children are sent off to 
relatives, to foster homes or in- 
stitutions. 

Family Foundation, Inc., is a 
Milwaukee, Wis., volunteer group 
whose primary aim is to acquire 
decent housing for distressed 
large families. So far as its offi- 
cers know, it is the only group in 
the country with just this pur- 

ose. 
Family Foundation’s plan is di- 
rect and simple: it buys decent 
buildings and moves families into 
them. Since it began in 1951, the 
Foundation or its members as in- 
dividuals have purchased two 
single-family houses and six du- 
plexes. In 1951, donations to the 
Foundation were about $3,500; 


The Ave Maria (November 2, 67), Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
This article also appeared in The Catholic Digest. 
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last year they were $10,846. The 
Foundation now has down pay- 
ments for two more properties 
but is having trouble finding good 
duplexes.: The price of housing 
and of mortgages keeps going up. 
The Foundation does not like to 
pay more than $16,000 for a 
two-family dwelling. Its least ex- 
pensive property, a single family 
house, cost $9,500; the most ex- 
pensive, a duplex, $15,500. It 
has bought duplexes for as little 
as $11,000, got one at $13,000, 
and three at $13,500. Mortgage 
rates have gone from four and a 
half per cent in 1951 to six per 
cent today. 

Into its two houses and six du- 
plexes, the Foundation has moved 
14 families comprising 20 adults 
and 81 children. The group also 
works at finding rentals. The 
Foundation has not had much 
more luck at finding decent places 
for rent than the distressed fami- 
lies themselves. Still the officers 
estimate that they have helped at 
least 500 children by getting 
them out of damp basements or 
foster homes or institutions. In a 
few instances, the Foundation 
has been able to stay evictions. 

The group takes care of the 
neediest cases first and generally 
it regards those cases as neediest 
that are split up for lack of hous- 
ing. The Foundation itself was 
inspired by such a case. Back in 
December, 1949, the Milwaukee 
Journal ran a feature story about 
a man and wife who had been 


separated from their seven. chil- 
dren for five years. Some of the 
children were in foster homes, 
some in the Milwaukee County 
Home for Dependent Children. 
Some of the children did not 
know one another. The parents 
were living in a furnished room. 

One reader of the story was 
Mrs. Mynnie Fischer. Mrs. Fisch- 
er for more than 30 years has 
been performing works of mercy 
among the poor and unfortunate. 
She is an intense person who can 
hardly endure to stand by in the 
presence of an outrage. So she 
turned over her home to the dis- 
persed family for Christmas. 

She also undertook to find a 
house for the family. At the end 
of a year she still hadn’t found 
one. She then persuaded the re- 
porter who had written the fea- 
ture a year earlier to run a story 
saying that a donor (who in fact 
was Mrs. Fischer herself) had con- 
tributed $100 to a down payment 
fund for the family. Other con- 
tributors came forward and Mrs. 
Fischer sought out _ still others. 
Soon she had $3,500, enough to 
buy a house. 

At this point, a businessman 
made this suggestion. Form a non- 
profit corporation. Let the cor- 
poration buy the property. Let 
the family make monthly pay- 
ments to the corporation. Apply 
part of the monthly payment to 
the first mortgage and part to- 
ward repaying the down payment 
which, in effect, would be a se- 
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cond mortgage. When the down 
payment has been restored, con- 
vey title to the family and let the 
family continue on with the first 
mortgage. In this way, the cor- 
poration would have its money 
back to help another family and 
the first family would have its 
house. 

It was done, and thus what was 
meant to be a one-shot act of 
charity became a _ foundation 
which in the years ahead will 
help more and more families ac- 
quire decent homes. 

The Foundation has bought 
only two single-family houses. 
The first was for the family that 
started it all. The second was for 
a couple with 17 children — a 
family which was living in a sag- 
ging building with one toilet, no 
bath, no hot water. 

In general, the Foundation be- 
lieves it can help more families 
by buying duplexes. Each lower 
flat is assigned to a man and wife 
and their children and the upper 
goes to a widow and her chil- 
dren. The widows are renters for 
the simple reason that most of 
them would never be considered 
eligible by lending institutions to 
take over a mortgage. The man 
and wife downstairs are expected 
to take title and they sign an 
agreement always to accommo- 
date the widow upstairs. The up- 
stairs rent applies to payments on 
the house. 

_ Rent or payments are set by 
the. needs of the family. What if 


a family has more misfortune or 
manages badly and can’t pay the 
agreed-upon rent? In the only in- 
stance of this, the county wel- 
fare department pays rent for the 
family. It’s a bargain. If the wel- 
fare department did not pay the 
rent, it would have to send seven 
children to the county home at 
a cost of $12.25 a day per child. 

The. highest monthly payment 
for a flat is $85, but most pay- 
ments are $80 and the lowest is 
$70. Rentals and payments paid 
to the Foundation in 1956 were 
just over $5,000. 

To qualify for housing in a 
Family Foundation flat, a family 
must, first of all, want to help it- 
self and be able to do so. The 
Foundation is not in competition 
with those private and public 
welfare agencies that take care of 
hopelessly shattered families and 
of individuals unable to take care 
of themselves. The husband must 
be employed and eager to support 
his family. The mother must be 
a good housekeeper and have 
control of the children. 

Second, there must be at ijeast 
five children in the family. The 
Foundation realizes this is arbi- 
trary. There are smaller families 
with grievous problems that could 
be ameliorated by better housing; 
still the Foundation believes that 
the large family, especially one 
living in a city, faces problems 
sufficiently more pressing as to 
justify special attention. 

The large family not only has 
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more trouble renting, it has more 
trouble buying decent housing. 
The income tax exemption allow- 
ed for each child by no means off- 
sets the cost of keeping that child. 
Besides, in mortgage dealings, 
lending institutions apply higher 
income requirements to large 
families; that is, the more chil- 
dren a man has, the more income 
he must earn before he can get 
a loan on a house. 

In a large family where the 
budget is strained and the house- 
hold work heavy, sickness can be 
devastating. And sickness or even 
temperamental quirks are the 
more irritating when suffered in 
close, inefficient quarters. 

Can you say that the big fami- 
lies helped by the Foundation 
would not have been in distress 
if they had been smaller? In some 
cases, this seems to be true. Sev- 
eral of the Foundation’s bread- 
winners have had steady jobs for 
years and their families have had 
no calamities. One family able to 
pay $100 a month rent was liv- 
ing in two half-rooms without pri- 
vate bath because the parents 
couldn’t find a landlord who 
would accept nine children 

Some families are sick and dis- 
couraged for reasons related to 
their size. One father, an alto- 
gether different man now, said 
that he sat drinking morosely in 
taverns because after a day’s 
work, he couldn’t endure his dis- 
tracted wife and nine kids all 
tumbled together in a house trail- 


er. He said he could find no bet-: 
ter place for them to live. 

Of course, families crowded: 
into damp basements are more 
prone to illness. An undertaker 
wrote to the Foundation that he 
had “buried two children of a 
family of 11 children in his pa-: 
rish” and added that he would be 
“burying the rest of them if 
someone didn’t get them out of 
the wet basement” where they 
were living. Family Foundation 
did get them out. Even so another 
child had to go to a tuberculosis 
sanitarium and the mother died 
two months later. With so many 
children, the mother had been 
washing every day. She hung the 
wet clothes in the small rooms 
where they lived. She cooked in 
these same small rooms and the 
steam added to the already mois- 
ture-laden air. It was like living in 
a dripping mine. 

How much of this goes on? 
Even in Milwaukee (and I say 
even because Milwaukee is a well- 
run city with a good public 
health department and progres-. 
sive programs in public housing 
and blight elimination) one can 
find dwellings with a single public : 
toilet for many families. : 

According to Mrs. Fischer, 
some hustlers realize that just be- 
cause it has no place to go, the - 
large family can be _ exploited: 
Such entrepreneurs, she says, buy - 
big houses in blighted areas and 
subdivide the rooms. They then ° 
charge rent per head: the more - 
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kids, the more rent. The man with 
nine children paying $100 a 
month rent was in such a place. 
So was a widow with seven chil- 
dren. She and her family occu- 
pied a single room. In the build- 
ing were 29 families with more 
than 60 children, and there was 
one public toilet. 

‘But, you ask, if the health de- 
partment really is good, why 
doesn’t it close up these places? 
Because, during the worst of the 
housing shortage, there was no 
place for the tenants to go. Evic- 
tion would mean breaking up the 
family, sending the children to 
institutions, foster homes, relatives. 
As a matter of fact, in several 
cases after Family Foundation ob- 
tained better accommodations for 
families, the health department 
did placard the old premises, that 
is, declared them unfit for human 
habitation. 

Today in Milwaukee, the health 
department declares it will act to 
close any dwelling unit that fails 
to meet minimum housing stan- 
dards. But probably most cases 
are never reported. Department 
inspectors tend to concentrate on 
marginal neighborhoods where en- 
forcement will arrest blight. It 
seems futile to insist on plumbing, 
ventilation and wiring improve- 
ments in those blocks which 
should be torn down and replaced 
en masse. 

It is probable that no one 
knows how many horrible housing 
examples there are in any large 
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city. Generally speaking, the 1950 
census disclosed that of 181,000 
family dwelling units in Milwau- 
kee, 7,000 were beyond repair, 
and 30,000 lacked private toilet 
or a private bath or hot and cold 
running water. The Milwaukee 
Housing Authority states that of 
190,000 dwelling units today, at 
least 15,000 are definitely sub- 
standard. Another 10,000 are at 
best marginal and need rehabil- 
itation. 

Such statistics are useful for so- 
cial planning but they don’t arouse 
most people. They are lifeless fig- 
ures, they are not human beings. 

Even to Family Foundation, 
the over-all figures are in one 
sense unimportant. The Founda- 
tion can’t take care of 85 real 
hardship cases now in its file; 
what difference does it make if 
there are another 100, 1,000 or 
10,000 hardship cases beyond this 
backlog? 

The Foundation is small. Mrs. 
Fischer devotes all her time to the 
work, and four or five of her close 
friends devote much of theirs. The 
officers of the Foundation are for 
the most part persons prominent 
in business and the professions. 
About 500 members contribute $5 
or more annually. 

The Foundation operates out of 
Mrs. Fischer's home. It pays no 
salaries, and its only equipment 
is one telephone and three metal 
card files. 

The Foundation is nonsectarian 
and takes cases as they come. 
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Troubled families call or write, 
and welfare agencies, public and 


private, make referrals. Still, Mrs. | 


Fischer and most of the officers 
and board are Catholics. They al- 
ways refer their cases to the priest 
or minister appropriate to the 
family, for they know that the 
vitality of a family’s faith has 
much to do with how the family 
works out its problems. 

To the families it has helped, 
the Foundation is a fairy godmo- 
ther who does not withdraw her 


largess at midnight. The letters: 
they write are heartbreakingly ap- 
preciative. 

Mrs. Fischer hopes that other 
groups in other cities will rise up 
to help large families get the shel- 
ter which in justice and charity 
they deserve. 

“After all,” she says, “we really 
started with just $100. It’s amaz- 
ing what you can do with $100.” 

No doubt it is, but she probab- 
ly underestimates the zeal she 
mixed with it. 


“,.. and if this one doesn’t do it, 
they've got the Giant-tone Super Model!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the APRIL issue 


With Mother’s Day observed during the month of May, a 
family magazine like The Family Digest naturally will have 
articles especially for mothers. We think all mothers will 
especially enjoy reading a letter that appeared in the “Our 
Readers Write Us” column of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
See “Thoughts on Motherhood,” the lead article in next 
month’s issue. 


Both women and men will benefit from the article 
“The Personality of Woman.” It might seem a bit daring 
(and a bit impossible) to really explain what women are 
like, but we think this article is as good as any we’ve seen 
on the subject. It’s from the book “Marriage Is Holy” and 
was written by a Frenchman (which might explain why the 
article is so good). 


On the evening of March 11, 1957, a brutal and senseless 
murder took place on Chicago’s South Side. The next day a 
young policeman by the name of Joe Mildice began investigating 
the crime. His initiative, hard work, and know-how with teen- 
agers solved within 36 hours what seemed to be an unsolvable 
case. You can learn something about Joe, how he was able to 
solve the crime, and what he has to say about teen-agers and 
parents in “Cop With a Cause.” 


Medical statistics leave little doubt that mental illness is 
the nation’s number one health problem —. 800,000 of the 
mentally sick fill every available hospital bed—just about half 
of all the beds in all the nation’s hospitals and medical institu- 
tions. At least another 300,000 should be hospitalized but fa- 
cilities are lacking. “Communique on Mental Illness” tells what 
is being done for the mentally ill and what more can be done. 


“We have assembled a collection of songs currently being 
plugged = disc jockeys that are nothing but sheer pornography.’ 
his is what a representative of the Songwriters’ Protective As- 
sociation said recently when releasing a letter from Bing Crosb 
in which Bing expressed his deep concern about the moral qual- 
ity of some of our popular songs. Find out about “Musical Smut” 
and what should be done about it. 


All these and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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These two books 


DESERVE A PLACE IN YOUR HOME 
A Popular Explanation 
of the Four Gospels 


The wonderful story of Christ’s life 


Complete in TWO volumes by 
REV. BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. 


“It is scarcely possible to praise too highly this latest addition to the 
‘Father Smith Instructs Jackson’ Series. The two volumes consist of 
a question and answer discussion of the contents of the four gospels, 
arranged—with few exceptions—according to the harmony of the gospels 
given in Father Stedman’s Daily Reading from the Four Gospels. 


“The author of the work is Professor of Sacred Scripture at Kenrick 
Seminary and is perhaps the leading U. S. Catholic exegete of the New 
Testament at the present time. He has succeeded admirably in giving 
a competent and yet readable introduction to the complete text of the 
four gospels. Priests will welcome the two volumes as good sources 
for sermons and as an ideal text for adult study clubs, while laymen, 
even without the direction of their pastor, will find the work an inter- 
esting and valuable introduction to the good news of the Gospel story.” 


R. F. Smith, S.J. 
in CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE 


BOTH VOLUMES FOR $4.00 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Book Dept, Huntington, Indiana 


Please send the two volumes of “A Popular Explanation of the 
Four Gospels.” My remittance of $4.00 is enclosed. 


NAME 


CITY STATE 
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